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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 


he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Uninvited Guests 


en with jury systems continues to be an acute 
cause of argument in studio, tap room or wherever 
artists may gather. Right now the immediate subject is the 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual whose jury, chairmaned by 
Morris Kantor, rejected all but 50 of the canvases sent in 
by uninvited artists. Such severe grilling has irritated not 
only the rejected artists and their friends, but also caused 
neutral painters to lament the waste of time and money. 
Typical of the general concern is the following comment 
from Artist Fernando Puma: 

“It is time a little of the ridiculousness behind large exhi- 
hibitions is bared to the public. The 145th exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, heralded as a ‘return to a juried 
show,’ is a prime example. More than two-thirds of this exhi- 
bition was invited—of the nine hundred odd paintings sent 
to Budworth’s, only 45 were chosen through the jury system. 
The artist and even the gallery directors are completely dis- 
gusted, for the money and time wasted is simply appalling. 
Would not this whole situation of showing be far more just 
and less hypocritical by either holding a completely juried 
or a completely invited exhibition?” 

A phone call to Philadelphia brought a convincing rebuttal 
from Joseph T. Fraser, director of the Academy shows. Mr. 
Fraser informed the Dicest that the number of jury-selected 
exhibits depended solely upon the judgment of the jury 
(Kantor, Darrel Austin, William Gropper, Robert Gwathmey, 
Robert Riggs). They were at liberty to select any number 
from zero to 500. And since the Academy adheres stubbornly 
to its policy of having only artists on its juries, it would seem 
that Mr. Puma’s quarrel is not with the Academy, but with 
his fellow artists. 

To begin with, artists are not perfect jurors just because 
they are artists. The very fact that they are artists mitigates 
their eligibility as fair judges of another’s work, for artists, 
if they are to rise above the hordes who just paint, must have 
firm convictions to support their own personal aesthetic 
credos; they must believe that their way is the right way. 
Therefore, artist-jurors are apt to select exhibits similar to 
their own style of expression; or, and this almost requires 
the services of a psychiatrist, they lean directly to the oppo- 
site—as when a sophisticated painter pleads for a primitive, 
or an academician fights for an expressionist. Even without 
the added factors of friendship and gallery affiliations, it all 
adds up to chaotic compromise. 

How to solve the jury problem? Nobody is quite sure, 
except maybe those who recognize that the art world is not 
a democracy, but a benevolent oligarchy founded on an aris- 
tocracy of brains and creative power. In art, it is futile to 
level the peaks to fill the valleys. It follows then that the 
best possible solution is the one-man jury, provided you find 
the right one man—judges like Roland J. McKinney, Juliana 
Force or John O’Connor, Jr. Exhibitions selected by these 
three have been uniformly excellent, untainted by the small 
town politics of 57th Street. 

If one fears individual judgment, perhaps the best five-man 
jury would be composed of a museum director, a critic, a 
collector and two artists. The museum director evaluates a 
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work of art for its permanent qualities; will it last through 
at least two generations of trustees and public? Unlike the 
artist, who will often accept a painting because of one good 
paint passage, he judges the work as a completed unit. The 
critic, by the very nature of his work, is trained to separate 
the sheep from the goats; each year he views thousands of 
paintings, good, bad and usually mediocre, not just those 
exhibits that suit his taste or pleasure of the moment. His 
eye is sharpened by constant contact. Nothing gives the weary 
critic greater personal satisfaction than finding, among acres 
of canvas, a worthwhile expression, especially when it comes 
from the hand of an unknown. Pounding the pavement of a 
journalistic beat makes one both cynic and crusader. Suffi- 
cient to say of the collector is that he is willing to back his 
judgment with his own coin. Usually he starts by liking some- 
thing somebody else knows he should like; later he develops 
into a shrewd judge of art values (Quinn, Bliss, Sullivan). 
We will get nowhere by taking Mr. Puma’s advice about 
a completely juried or a completely invited exhibition. An 
all-jutied show would make it impossible to assemble a true 
cross-section of contemporary art because most established 
artists refuse to submit to juries. On the other hand, an all- 
invited show would largely exclude those unknowns who 
prevent our annual national exhibitions from feeding upon 
themselves year after year—like cultural cannibals. 


From Museum to Industry 


bias NATION’S INDUSTRIES, not satisfied with patronizing the 
artists, have gone a step further. In at least two cases 
these art-conscious corporations have invaded the museum 
field to hire professional art directors to administer their 
cultural programs. Roland J. McKinney has resigned director- 
ship of the Los Angeles Museum to accept the position of 
art counselor with the Pepsi-Cola Company in New York. At 
the same time he will act as art advisor to the Walt Disney 
Studios. Keith Martin, former director of the Kansas City Art 
Institute, is another to desert his native habitat. Martin, just 
released by Uncle Sam, has been retained by International 
Business Machines, and will guide the art museum Thomas 
J. Watson is planning for Endicott, I. B, M. home town. 

This is a wise move on the part of industry. Business 
leaders hire expert production managers, expert accountants ; 
now they are hiring expert art administrators. Under Mc- 
Kinney, we need never fear another Pepsi-Cola exhibition 
hung on the floor. 

McKinney became director of the Los Angeles Museum 
in 1939, immediately after proving the superiority of the 
one-man jury system at the Golden Gate Exposition—picking 
the best contemporary American art show yet presented. He 
leaves Los Angeles with a brilliant record as administrator 
during the difficult war years. Contending ably with the 
major executive problems, complicated by the petty ambi- 
tions inevitable in museum work, he did a superb job. Re- 
placing him with another first-rate, experienced director will 
not be easy. 

And, since industry can offer stronger inducements, we 
can expect other leaders in the museum field to follow the 
McKinney-Martin lead. 
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“The Pitchman,” a Lithograph 


by BEN MESSICK 


Exhibited in the following: The San Francisco Museum; 
William Rockhill Nelson, K. C.; Stendahi Gallery, Los 
Angeles; U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. C.; and others. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Holes in Their Walls 
Sir: If what you say in your editorial, 
“one just does not shout in a cathedral,” 
is true, I am obliged to ask “why not?” 
Is the truth given there so fragile it must 
be whispered only to the faithful? Is the 
praise sung there so half-hearted, it must 
be produced sotto voce? If artists are 
obliged to pull their punches to less than 
their normal vigor when creating some- 
thing for the church, then there must be 
something wrong with either the church 
or the artist’s message—or both. When the 
artist-servant of the church, be he Bach, 
Handel or a modern painter, has anything 
of truth to offer he does not sing in re- 
strained whispers. Perhaps Handel’s Halle- 
lujah Chorus or his soprano solo contain- 
ing words from Zachariah—‘“Rejoice great- 
ly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem”—might have seemed irrev- 
erent in its day, and might have, as you 
say, “knocked a hole in any church wall.” 
We need holes in our church walls to let 
in daylight and fresh air. If artists don’t 
make them with their work and preachers 
with their sermons, enemies may make 
them with their bombs, which—God forbid! 
—EpiTH Nacuer, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Protest Against Weber 


Sm: I am an orthodox Jew. I have been 
a Talmudist for the past sixty-five years. 
I believe I have a right to express myself 
concerning the strange and aberrated at- 
tempt by the painter Max Weber to illus- 
trate what he calls “Talmudists.” Accord- 
ing to my resentment it is a _ pictorial 
prevarication that has no semblance of 
truth neither realistic nor emotional. I can 
appreciate that you would reproduce it 
for it no doubt will create some very un- 
favorable criticism and a digest such as 
yours is not in the business to remain 
unsung; therefore it would be remiss were 
I not to express some resentment. 

I am not a painter; neither am I an 
artist, but I have tried through the years 
to remain rational and I cannot see why 
so many periodicals elevate insanity to the 
kingdom of a superior eclecticism. There 
is an ancient saying, “When the mind 
grows weak lead the patient to where 
the land is of fresh blossoming.” Yes in- 
deed, I consider that Mr. Weber has in- 
sulted me. 

—HEnry P. Pina, Los Angeles. 


One of Many Letters 
Sm: As a possible problem for future 
art historians, I would like to draw your 
attention to a painting by Minna Citron 
reproduced on page 21 of the January 1 
issue of the Art Dicest. The picture, Dear 
John, is too strikingly similar to a rather 
well know Vuillard, Portrait of Lugné 
Poé to be coincidental. The reproduction 
of Vuillard is easily accessible as No. 87 
in the Museum of Modern Art’s catalogue, 
Art in Our Time. It is, of course, possible 
that Miss Citron acknowledges her inspira- 
tion to Vuillard in the catalogue of her 
show, which I have not seen, but, if not, 
I do think the late M. Vuillard deserves at 
least a credit line. 
—Perry T. RATHBONE, Director, 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


Wants “Shop Talk” 


Sir: The DIGEST seems to improve more 
and more with each issue. A feature that 
would be interesting would be having 
recognized artists in different fields chat 
about their particular plan of attack for 
their work—in other words, “shop talk.” 

—Rose RANtErRI, Ardmore, Pa. 
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Deserted Farm: Doris KUNZIE WEIDENER. Awarded Mary Smith Prize 


Pennsylvania Academy Annual—Jury Troubled—Leans to Left 


REFERENCE to a seismograph is not 
necessary to ascertain subterranean 
rumbles of discontent concerning the 
141st Annual Exhibition of Painting and 
Sculpture at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia. This 
dissatisfaction is caused primarily by 
the fact that the exhibition, heralded 
as a return to the open jury system, is 
in reality overwhelmingly invited. 

The statistics are as follows: 98 ex- 
hibits were selected through the open 
jury in an exhibition totaling 339 items. 
Of these juried works, 50 are paintings. 
Director Joseph T. Fraser, who gave his 
jurors utmost freedom to pick any num- 
ber of exhibits they wished, discloses 
that these 50 paintings were chosen 
from among 2,000 submitted canvases 
and that the quality of the submitted 
work was of such inferior grade that 
the jury decided it was impossible to 
include more. He further states that it 
would be less expensive for the Acad- 
emy to have an all-invited show, and 
that it is with the unknown in mind 
that the Academy retains the partially 
invited, partially open jury system. 
There is much to be said on both sides, 
and it is a problem for which there 
seems to be no easy solution. An all 
invited exhibition system falls easy prey 
eventually to sterility. After all, artists, 
like most of us, must gamble at times. 

What of the resultant show this year 
at Philadelphia? It is a good show, 
modern in idiom—a quality not in the 
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least reflected by the awarded entries. 
The painting awards were made by 
Morris Kantor, Chairman, Darrel Aus- 
tin, William Gropper, Robert Gwathmey 


Pieta: WALDEMAR RAEMISCH. 
Widener Medal 





and Robert Riggs. This jury, predomi- 
nantly modern, seems to have bent over 
backward in selecting the prizewinners. 
Almost without exception their selec- 
tions are on the conservative side in an 
exhibition notable for some of the most 
serious advanced paintings brought to- 
gether at the Academy for a long time. 

The prizewinners include Death of 
Snappy Collins by Gregorio Prestopino, 
awarded the Temple Medal. It is the 
most satisfying of the awards and was 
reviewed by the DIGEST in a recent issue 
at the time of the artist’s one-man show. 
At that time the Dicest said of this 
work: “Grim reality marks The Death 
of Snappy Collins. Here an industrial 
tragedy has afforded material for the 
artist’s brush. The work is curiously 
reminiscent of a Pieta.” 

Benjamin Kopman’s Landscape, 
awarded the Jennie Sesnan Medal for 
the best landscape, is unimaginative ex- 
pressionism. Mabel’s Daughter by Ben- 
ton Spruance, awarded the Carol H. 
Beck Medal, is competent enough re- 
cording but to pin a medal on Mabel’s 
blouse seems far too great an honor. 
The Milkman of Goshen by Horace Pip- 
pin, awarded the J. Henry Scheidt Me- 
morial Prize, is thin in both content and 
texture—surely less exciting among the 
primitives present than Jessie Drew- 
Bear’s amusing and naive canvas or 
Israel Litwak’s city scape. Sculpture 
came off rather better in its sole award 

[Please turn to page 30) 
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Madonna and Child in a Garden: Costmo TuRA 


The Baptism of Christ: NicoLas Poussin (French) 


Kress Gift of 110 Old Masters Enriches Nation for Third Time 


By Peggy Crawford 


THROUGH the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation, 110 works of art have been add- 
ed to the collections of the National 
Gallery and are on view in newly dec- 
orated rooms. This recent acquisition 
means for the U. S. official art museum 
fuller and finer coverage of the Italian 
School, and significant additions to the 
French, English and German Schools 
of painting and sculpture. 


The importance of the new Kress 
donation to the National Gallery can- 
not be overestimated. Among works not 
previously seen in the museum (some 
have been exhibited on loan) are a par- 
ticularly fine Fra Angelico, two Sasset- 
tas, one of which is unrivalled for plas- 
tic quality, a rare Piero della Francesca, 
typical in simple richness of design, and 
the first by this master to enter the 
collection. The Gallery’s French group 
is enriched by a first-class Poussin, of 
his characteristic frozen rhythm, por- 
traits by Ingres and Chardin, and im- 
portant pieces by Fragonard and Wat- 
teau. 


An unusual item of the Kress gift 
is the Bernardino Luini series of nine 
frescoes depicting the Legend of Ce- 
phalus and Procris. These give an added 
dimension to the work of an artist 
usually remembered as a painter of 
saccharine Madonnas. 


The new acquisitions go far towards 
filling out the inevitable gaps in the 
National Gallery, and the addition of 
so many examples of high quality raises 
the cultural level of the Museum. The 
Kress Collection, composed of more 
than 600 paintings and sculptures, don- 
ated in 1939, 1941, and 1944, previously 
contained a predominance of Italian 
paintings. These are of historical in- 
terest, but, with a few notable excep- 
tions, not of the best quality. In fair- 
ness, it should be noted that the richest 
mines of Italian painting had been de- 
pleted by Europe’s public collections 
long before American fortunes came 
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into the art buying field. For thorough 
acquaintance with the art of the Renais- 
sance, Italy still is the place to go. But 
the generosity of Mr. Kress and the 
Foundation bearing his name has given 
us an impressive number of great works 
of art in this period. 

Concurrent with exhibiting the new 
acquisitions, the National Gallery has 
published a book of reproductions of 
two hundred paintings and sculptures 
selected from the entire Kress collec- 
tion. 

A list of additions not heretofore ex- 


Eunastos of Tanagra: 
Luca SIGNORELLI (Umbrian) 





hibited at the National Gallery follows: 


Italian Paintings 


Fra Angelico—The Healing of Palladia by 
Saint Cosmas and Saint Damian. 

Alesso Baldovinetti—The Annunciation. 

Giovanni Baronzio—Madonna and Child with 
Angels. 

Benedetto Bonfigli—Madonna and Child En- 
throned. 

Botticelli—Adoration of the Child. 

Botticelli—Madonna and Child with Angels. 

Francesco del Cossa—The Crucifixion. 





Carlo Crivelli— Madonna and Child En- 
throned with Donor. 

Domenico Veneziano— Saint John in the 
Desert. 

Dosso Dossi—Circe and Her Lovers in a 
Landscape. 


Domenico Feti—The Veil of Veronica. 
Francesco di Giorgio—God the Father Sur- 
rounded by Angels and Cherubim. 
Francesco di Giorgio—Madonna and Child 

with Angeles. 

Francesco Guardi—Seaport and Classic Ruins 
in Italy. 

Fra Filippo Lippi—Madonna and Child En- 
throned. 

Fra Filippo Lippi— Saint Benedict Orders 
Saint Maurus to the Rescue of Saint 
Placidus. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti—Madonna and Child. 

Bernardino Luini—Nine Frescoes Depicting 
the Legend of Cephalus and Procris from 
the Villa Pelucca, near Monza. 

Margaritone—Madonna and Child Enthroned. 

Neroccio de’ Landi—Madonna and Child with 
Saints. 

Giovanni Paolo Panini—The Pantheon and 
Other Monuments of Ancient Rome. 

Piero della Francesca—Saint Apollonia. 

Pintoricchio—Madonna and Child. 

Sassetta— Saint Anthony Distributing His 
Wealth to the Poor. 

Sassetta—Saint Anthony 
astery. 

Luca Signorelli—Eunastos of Tanagra. 

Jacopo Tintoretto—Christ at the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Titian—Cardinal Pietro Bembo. 

Cosimo Tura— Madonna and 
Garden. 


Leaving His Mon- 


Child in a 


French Paintings 


Francois Boucher—Madame Bergeret. 

Francois Boucher—Allegory of Painting. 

Francois Boucher—Allegory of Music. 

Jean-Baptiste-Sime6n Chardin — Portrait of 
an Old Woman. 

Francois-Hubert Drouais—Group Portrait. 

Jean-Honoré Fragonard—The Visit to the 
Nursery. 

Jean-Honoré Fragonard—A Game of Hot 
Cockles. —~ 

Jean-Honoré Fragonard—A Game of Horse 
and Rider. 

Jean-Baptiste Greuze—Monsieur de la Live 
de Jully. 

Jean-Auguste-Dominique 
Moitessier. 

Louis Le Nain—Landscape with Peasants. 

Claude Lorrain—The Herdsman. 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Ingres — Madame 


Ancient Origins of 
Modern Sculpture 


By John S. Newberry, Jr.* 

A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of modern 
sculpture and its sources is being held 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts from 
January 22 through March 3 and has 
been organized by Dr. W. R. Valentiner. 

The exhibition is arranged in four 
sections: in the first, Carl Milles and a 
group of Detroit sculptors, including 
Samuel Cashwan, Marshall Fredericks, 
Alexander Girard, Jon Jonson, Leonard 
Jungwirth, Gwen Lux, and Alden Smith; 
the second section embraces a detailed 
account of the history of sculpture from 
the year 10,000 B.C. through a system- 
atic arrangement of the work of sculp- 
tors during the past forty years in re- 
lation to their sources; drawings and 
models and smaller pieces of the mod- 
ern school comprise the third section 
of the exhibition; and finally, abstract 
and cubist sculptors are illustrated in a 
diversity of new techniques and new 
symbolism in the last section. 

In the portion of the exhibition deal- 
ing with modern sculpture in its rela- 
tionship with that of earlier epochs, the 
first part is devoted to sculpture in re- 
lief as related to architectural back- 
grounds. Egyptian, Persian, primitive 
American and African, and medieval 
European examples are shown as the 
prototypes for work connected with an 
architectural scheme by such artists as 
Duchamp-Villon, early Brancusi, Kolbe, 
Maillol, Barlach, and others. 

In the second part of the first section, 
the influences of examples (closed 
forms) of prehistoric Egyptian sculp- 
ture, that of the Greek islands, Asia 
Minor, Europe, and the Far East, from 
10,000 B.C. and later, at play upon 
modern sculptors such as_ Brancusi, 
John Flannagan, and Ossip Zadkine 
in their desire to capture the simpli- 
fied cosmic forms of prehistoric art 
are shown in various phases and in 
juxtaposition with sculpture in the 
round (open forms) of the two realistic 
epochs, late Greek and Roman, Renais- 
sance and Baroque. 

A final subdivision of the first section 
of the exhibition traces the connection 
between the cosmic idea in human fig- 
ures in early Greek and Etruscan plas- 
tic art with the contemporary sculpture 
of Lachaise, de Fiori, Kolbe, and late 
Lehmbruck, the impressionism of Rodin 
and its continuance in the modern dis- 
solved forms of Lipchitz, and the reac- 
tion against impressionism, the classical 
revival in representations of the indi- 
vidual human figure (compact forms) 
in the work of Maillol, Despiau, early 
Lehmbruck, Scheibe, and Gerhard 
Marcks. 

Aside from drawings, models, and 
statuettes, by artists represented in the 
previous sections of the exhibition, the 
culminating development of sculpture 
in cubist art of the present day is out- 
lined in examples by Archipenko, Lau- 
rens, and Duchamp-Villon, and of ab- 
stract art in a variety of experimental 
techniques in the work of Brancusi, 
Arp, Henry Moore, David Smith, Calder, 
Grippe, Mundt, Lippold, and Moholy- 
Nagy. 


*Mr. Newberry is assistant to the Director 
of the Detroit Institute. 
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Coffee: DorIs ROSENTHAL 


Midtown Group Celebrates 14th Birthday 


THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES are celebrat- 
ing their 14th birthday by staging an 
Annual Group Exhibition of paintings, 
watercolors, sculpture and drawings by 
members. The Midtown artists have put 


Standing Nude: WILHELM LEHMBRUCK 
Lent by Weyhe Gallery to Detroit 





their best canvases forward, resulting 
in a representative show of Director 
Alan D. Gruskin’s battery of talent. 

‘Outstanding in the exhibition is a 
new, never-before-shown large canvas 
by Doris Rosenthal titled Coffee. In- 
spired by the artist’s sketches made 
during a recent trip through Guate- 
mala, the work is one of the most ac- 
complished examples of group figure 
painting in this idiom seen for a long 
time. Add to this fact Miss Rosenthal’s 
understanding of color harmony and 
you have a major work from her brush. 
Zoltan Sepeshy’s They Wait, recently 
shown at the Whitney, is present and 
is remembered for its fugue-like 
rhythms and subtle variations. Philip 
Guston’s Sentimental Moment, awarded 
first prize last fall at the Carnegie An- 
nual, is among the headliners to be 
seen, as is Issac Soyer’s Buffalo in Win- 
ter that merited the American Artist’s 
Group Award. 

William Thon continues on his per- 
sonal way with a lonely Life Saving 
Station, and Miron Sokole depicts a joy- 
ous and buccolic world in Approaching 
Night. 

Waldo Peirce shows an Autumnal 
Week-End, depicting the artist greet- 
ing guests in an outdoor setting of birch 
trees surrounded by humanity typical 
of that which is generally to be found 
in this artist’s wake. Well composed and 
rich in its color, it is Peirciana at its 
best. There is a well lighted nocturne 
by Margit Varga; a bright still life by 
Maurice Freedman; an excellently com- 
posed Nativity by Fred Nagler; and a 
whistful Carousel by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. The late Renee Lahm’s Angel in 
the Park is forceful impressionism, and 
Edward Laning’s Vacation, a pen and 
ink, is sure to draw laughs from anyone 
who has watched summer sketchers. 

Among the sculpture exhibits Herbert 
Ferber’s Conspirators, carved in wood, 
is notable for its well massed forms. 
The same applies to Lilian Saarinen’s 
amusing Bear. Through Feb. 16. 

—BEN WOLF. 











Counted Out No. 2: BELLows (Lithograph) 


First Full View of George Bellows for Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 


AN EPOCH that has vanished is brought 
back vividly to memory in the winter 
show at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
“George Bellows Twenty Years After.” 

It’s a period that must be beginning 
to look as quaint to youngsters as the 
“Gay Nineties” in America or the Sec- 
ond Empire of Constantin Guys in 
France. 

The Bellows exhibition is a big one, 
made up of 57 paintings, 36 drawings 
and 40 prints, covering the whole of his 
career from college days at Ohio State 
University, 1901-1904, to his death in 
New York in 1925. 

That George could scarcely be called 
a master draughtsman in 1902 is to be 


Bellows and Anne at Mon- 
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gathered from a drawing of a get- 
together in the living room of a frater- 
nity house, with an uncomfortable 
young man seated in the foreground in 
a chair and three cooler upperclassmen 
standing at ease, leaning against the 
mantle and other furniture. 

New York put on a huge memorial 
show of Bellows shortly after his death, 
but the present Chicago show is the 
first extensive and comprehensive ex- 
hibition to be staged in his native Mid- 
dle West. 

As the perspective of years lengthens, 
both the virtues and the faults of Bel- 
lows become more and more obvious. 

He was a mediocre landscape painter, 
not much above the average of the 
“academy” against which he was in re- 
volt, nominally at least. He needed hu- 
man figures in his landscapes, and then 
the scenery was forgotten and the in- 
terest centered in his people and what 
they were doing. 

For zest of life, his posthumous glory 
is apt to equal his glory when alive, and 
Bellows was far from neglected by his 
contemporaries. His sport pictures, cli- 
maxing in such ring classics as Stag at 
Sharkey’s, Dempsey Through the Ropes 
and A Knockout, have lost none of their 
vitality. 

His religious pictures like The Saw- 
dust Trail, Billy Sunday, and Prayer 
Meeting are unforgettable documents of 
a period of crude and fervid evangelism. 

The Murder of Edith Cavell, while 
overly melodramatic, is still one of the 
pictures of the First World War that 
is likely to linger through history. How 
many others can you recall? 

Rivals of Bellows have equalled and 
surpassed him in his street scenes of 
New York on the East Side and under 
the “L.” But occasionally you spot a 
face in The Street or On the East Side 
for your O. Henry album, and there is 
humor irresistible and unique in things 
like I Was Beatin’ ’is Face! and The 
Cliff Dwellers. 





Emma and Her Children: BELLows. Lent by Boston Museum 


The Life Class is one of the minor 
attempts that have been made by a mul- 
titude of artists to convey to less sophis- 
ticated multitudes the “bohemia” of the 
studios. The French are still too far 
ahead of the procession for others to 
catch even a picturesque enveloping 
dust. 

Finally, there are the portraits of his 
wife and their two daughters, which 
must be ranked among the greatest that 
have come from American easels from 
the days of Gilbert Stuart to the pres- 
ent. Bellows may have taken fleeting 
suggestions from Renoir and other of 
the French Impressionists, but he as- 
similated whatever he borrowed, and 
Emma, Anne and Jean are among the 
immortals, breathing real breath and 
living lives of their own. 


Less successful is My Mother, which 
has been compared with Whistler’s, but 
which has little in common with Mrs. 
Whistler except a sentimentalized ap- 
peal. Bellows worked honestly, avoided 
flattery, but also sacrificed “human in- 
terest.” Whistler proceeded differently 


*“—he made of his mother an artistic 


impression, a nocturne or something. 
The fact she has become a bore may 
be laid to over-zeal on the part of her 
admirers. 

Bellows, as this big show again makes 
insistent, was a better black-and-white 
artist than a painter. Many of his pic- 
tures exist as both paintings and litho- 
graphs, and the exhibition is full 
enough of these duplications to drive 
the point home. Bellows, alive to the 
dramatic, seems to have thought in 
terms of line and volume—catch the 
action and catch it quick. When he 
worked out his pictures more leisurely 
in paint, he lost a lot of the spontaneity 
of the first impression. This is not an 
uncommon failing, but is unfortunate in 
a painter of the stature of Bellows. The 
paintings are seldom much better in 
their effect than his lithographs blown 
up and colored, with the color subduing 
instead of enhancing the vividness of 
the original notes jotted down. 
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Fluency of Legrand 


Epy LEGRAND, now holding an exhibi- 
bition of paintings at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, has long been recognized as an 
accomplished and versatile artist who 
treats landscapes, flower pieces and fig- 
ures with equal felicity. His logic of 
composition and fluency of brushwork 
are combined with an intensity of inter- 
est in the things he depicts which leads 
him to discover their relation to each 
other, as well as to his designs as a 
whole. 

In Bridge in Provence Legrand 
achieves a sense of mass in the striding 
arches of the bridge that escapes the 
massive partly through its graceful 
definition and also, in part, because the 
bridge seems to take its place so nat- 
urally in the well-considered composi- 
tion. In all the landscape work one feels 
this intimate, personal arrangement of 
visual experience. It is this ability 
which invests such canvases as Concar- 
neau, Thames or Breton Landscape with 
a lyrical quality. Color is a decided as- 
set of this artist. In the limpid skies, 
the lucid blue depths of water, this gift 
of appropriate yet never lavish color is 
apparent. 

One wonders how a painter, after the 
fame of Goya’s balcony scene, could 
attempt Spanish Ladies on a Balcony! 
Yet he brings it off successfully in an 
entirely disparate idiom of expression. 
Seated Dancers is an outstanding piece. 
In it the figures possess a flower-like 
delicacy, yet are soundly modeled. A 
few of the paintings are more purely 
decorative in their broad areas of color 
and less substantial forms. But in all 
the work the gifts of the painter—facil- 
ity of brushwork, refinement of han- 
dling and flair for exquisite color pat- 
terns are evidenced. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Major Douglas Returns 


Major Eric Douglas, curator of Amer- 
ican Indian art at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, has returned to his post after a 
leave of absence when he served with 
the Army Medical Corps in the Pacific 
theatre. 





The Fountain: Stuart Davis (Gouache) 


Stuart Davis Paints the Better Eggbeater 


IF THERE WERE SUCH A THING as a duly 
elected Man of the Year in art, Stuart 
Davis would probably win this season 
on the strength of column-inches and 
reproductions. Since the 1913 Armory 
Show he has pursued his aims with a 
singleness of purpose that admitted no 
observable compromise with popular 
taste. As a result, Davis was over 50 
and long a major “influence” on other 
modern artists before the general pub- 
lic began to beat a path to his door, 
and to clamor for his work. 


After his big retrospective show of 
oils at the Museum of Modern Art (see 
Nov. 1 DIGEstT), on which the art press 
and James Johnson Sweeney did a thor- 
ough job of both reporting and critical 
appraisal, there is little left to say 
about still another retrospective exhibi- 
tion of his gouaches, watercolors and 
graphic work now at the Downtown 


Interval: Epy LEGRAND. On View at Knoedler Galleries 
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Gallery. The critics weren’t so kind to 
him, by the way, when he held his first 
one-man show at Downtown in 1927. 

The current exhibition was purposely 
planned to follow the Modern Museum 
presentation, but I rather wish that 
the two had run concurrently. Quite a 
number of the gouaches, including five 
of the Eggbeater series and several of 
the Paris lithographs, were also worked 
up in large oils, and it is difficult to 
remember just where a slight change 
in color or line wrought an all-im- 
portant change. However, as is fre- 
quently the case, these works in the 
“lesser media” which date back chrono- 
logically to 1912, fill in important gaps 
in the artist’s development. 

There is definite kinship between the 
1916 drawing Gloucester Terraces and 
the 1939 gouache Impressions of the 
World’s Fair. The former is realistic in 
detail which has been abstracted in the 
latter, but one follows the other with 
inexorable logic. Other, later drawings, 
such as Analogical Landscape Space, re- 
veal a precision in the working out of 
design equalled only by Mondrian. Some 
of the handsomest of the gouaches, in- 
cluding Black Roof Tops (1931) and The 
Fountain, bought last year by the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, were ends in 
themselves without graphic or oil coun- 
terparts. 

The lithographs should make those 
who consider Davis primarily a colorist 
think twice. The variety of textures, 
velvety blacks and dramatic greys make 
them as dynamic and exciting as much 
of the work employing the now famous 
Davis palette.—Jo GIBBs. 


Commander Howe’s New Task 


Lt. Comdr. Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
director-on-leave of the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, has been 
appointed Acting Chief of the Monu- 
ments Fine Arts and Archives Section, 
Headquarters U. S. Forces, European 
Theatre, at Frankfort, Germany. Lt. 
Comdr. Howe is expected to be in Amer- 
ica on leave scmetime this month. 
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One of Eugene Berman’s handsomest, Neo-Romantic figures paintings, Proserpina, 
has been bought from the Julien Levy Galleries for the »ermanent collection of 
the City Art Museum in St. Louis. It is the second of the artist’s big allegorical 
subjects to find a proper museum home, the Metropolitan having purchased his 
Muse of the Western World last year. Although St. Louis owns five of Berman’s 
watercolor drawings of sets and costumes for the ballet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Proserpina is the Museum’s first acquisition of a major canvas by this Russian- 
born artist. It depicts the bride of Pluto in one of her more pensive moods. 


Byron Browne Goes Entirely Abstract 


ByrRoN Browne’s handsome big ab- 
stractions have been receiving plenty of 
attention in the annuals this season, 
from the Audubon to the Whitney, and 
it looks as though his current show at 
the Kootz Gallery might multiply this 
acclaim by about 20—the number of 
canvases in the exhibition. 

Browne has been leaning more and 
more toward the abstract for some 
years, and now the dignified ladies that 
were his modern version of the Ingres 
tradition have disappeared completely. 
At least they are unrecognizable, ab- 
stracted to lines and color planes, and 
so much warmer, wittier and more dy- 
namic that I assume they are different 
women entirely. 

Aside from it being an arresting 
painting, the dark Still Life With City 
Window is notable for the very success- 
ful introduction of a third dimension 
and for the fine effect obtained by black 
underpainting with thin overlays of 
lighter color. In The Green Branches, a 
smaller, lighter version of the same 
central theme, the artist has achieved 
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a textured, fresco quality with his 
heavy whites on whites. 

Browne uses a minimum of props in 
his still lifes. Branches, lamps, bottles 
and a rope here and there are put to- 
gether with enough range in color, tex- 
ture, arrangements of design and mood 
to produce a lively and varied show. 
The Green Bottle, with its jewel center 
and nice balance of tones and forms 
comes out on the pastel side. The black- 
lined Lamp With Branches, its small 
flame set against a deep, night-blue 
background, is at, the other end of the 
register. 

Circus Strong Man, so recently fin- 
ished that it missed inclusion in the 
catalogue, suggests a new direction 
combined with the earlier ones. Again, 
light color is laid on dark with effective 
results and forms balance in a know- 
ing way, but this time they are in the 
round; angles are chiefly confined to 
the four on the canvas and frame. 

The exhibition at Kootz will continue 
until February 9. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Art on Stage 


ONCE AGAIN Isamu Noguchi, the sculp- 
tor who has won acclaim in the theatre 
world for his imaginative decor in 
Martha Graham’s dance dramas, has 
scored another success—this time in his 
work for Dark Meadow, new dance pre- 
miered during the current season of 
Miss Graham and her company at the 
Plymouth Theatre (through Feb. 2). 

Like the sculptor’s collaboration for 
last year’s Herodiade, his new decor 
discards broad wood framework for a 
group of abstract but richly suggestive 
objects. There are four of these cairn- 
like sculptures in the dance, which has 
for its sometimes lucid, sometimes ob- 
scure themes “remembrances of the an- 
cestral footsteps, the terror of loss, the 
ceaselessness of love and the recurring 
ecstasy of the flowering branch.” 

Composed of plastic material, they. 
are simple in three dimensional form, 
movable so they serve in turn as primi- 
tive altars, tombstones, resting places 
or any other object suggested to the 
spectator by the dance movements. The 
monolithic sculptures, muted in color 
at first and brilliant under the light of 
the latter half of the composition, ad- 
mirably succeed in setting and sustain- 
ing changing moods of the dance, at 
the same time obeying physical necessi- 
ties of the dancers’ movements. 

Arch Lauterer’s decor for three other 
dances included in this season’s reper- 
toire also make attractive stage design. 
For Deaths and Entrances, which con- 
cerns three Bronte-like sisters in tense 
passionate action, he created white-lat- 
ticed Victorian structures in three cor- 
ners of the stage, which set well the 
period and background of the charac- 
ters. In Salem Shore, danced alone by 
Miss Graham, he uses more conventional 
setting with painted screen and ordin- 
ary props.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Birds and Flowers 


Flowers and birds ornament the dec- 
orative screens and panels by Charlotte 
Havemeyer, on view at the Argent Gal- 
eries through Feb. 4. Using wood, can- 
vas or board, the artist paints natural- 
istic studies of her favorite blooms or 
long necked birds in bright color and 
simple design. Notable among these are 
Blue Herons and Nest, gay and attrac- 
tive in its painted red frame, and 
Poinsetta, described on natural wood. 

Sharing the gallery with Miss Have- 
meyer is a joint exhibition by Eleanor 
Theodora and Joseph Larocque. Mrs. 
Larocque paints flowers and Chinese fig- 
urines in watercolor, but it was her 
work in pottery which suggested the 
media for her husband. A former farm- 
er, he no longer works with animals but 
likes to sculpt them. Bulls, Chinese 
boars and more mythical animals are 
modeled by him in painted and carved 
clay.—J. K. R. 


Negro Art at RoKo 


The RoKo Gallery will participate in 
the nation-wide “Negro History Week” 
(Feb. 10 to 17) by holding an exhibition 
of paintings, sculpture and prints by 
Negro artists, and others who have done 
creative work based on Negro life and 
culture. A. C. A. Gallery artists are 
among those co-operating. Sales will 
benefit the Washington Carver School. 
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Watercolors by Gross 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS by sculp- 
tor Chaim Gross are currently on view 
at the New York galleries of the Asso- 
ciated American Artists. His approach 
to watercolor is more concerned with 
the peculiarities of the medium than 
with any desire to sculpt on paper, as 
is so often the case when sculptors turn 
their talents to graphic expression. 

This is particularly shown in Reflec- 
tion and After the Storm. Color has 
been the main consideration and the 
resultant pictures do not hint of their 
creator’s usual metier. The Forgotten 
Net is a top performance. The handling 
technique-wise of the rotting net, so 
composed as to frame the center of in- 
terest in the work, is sensitive yet filled 
with tension and strain. 

A number of nudes are shown and it 
is here alone that we feel the sculptor’s 
hand. They might well have been pre- 
liminary studies for carvings, as we 
suspect they were. It is well worth a 
trip to the galleries to see that the day 
of the specialist has not entirely ar- 
rived. Through February 7.—BEN WOLF. 


Ties Between Nations 


“At a time when the nations of the 
Western World are threading about the 
political maypole in a shy orgy of 
sweetness and light, it seems opportune 
to call attention to the fact that these 
same nations have been cultural broth- 
ers and sisters for the several centuries 
of their existence.” So begins an edito- 
rial preface to the catalogue of “The 
Commonwealth of Painting,” an exhibi- 
tion geared to UNO theme, wherein the 
Addison Gallery of American Art in 
Andover sets out to prove the above 
statement. 

Groups of paintings from various na- 
tions and representing four distinct pe- 
riods in art—Gothic, Renaissance, Ba- 
roque and Modern—have been lent for 
the show by dealers, museums and in- 
dividuals. It is a more than timely re- 
minder that contemporaries Mompers 
and Tintoretto had a great deal more 
in common than, say, fellow-country- 
men Fabritius and Mondrian or Mu- 
rillo and Picasso. 

This small but worthwhile exhibition 
will be on view until February 11. 


Making Haste Slowly 


A serious, intelligent and talented 
young painter is holding her third one 
man show in as many years at Pina- 
cotheca. Patricia Phillips is making 
haste slowly and her progress is well 
rounded, involving a variety of tech- 
nical as well as ideological advances. 

Miss Phillips can say a lot by sugges- 
tion, particularly poignant in the semi- 
abstract Blind Potters whose delicate 
hands explore the vessels that also rep- 
resent themselves. In Ecstatic Dance, 
suitably less tenuous and more tightly 
knit in composition, figures move strik- 
ingly on a burnished gold background. 
A sad, mad Ophelia wears a blue face, 
set against a cool, misty grey back- 
ground. Window Over Town sets and 
solves a big problem in construction, 
while Brief Flight is a successful exper- 
iment in texture. Color, one of the art- 
ist’s greatest assets, is varied, never 
obvious and always employed to height- 
en mood.—J. G. 
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Above is A Farm in Summer, one of many views of the pleasant fields and woods 
of inland New England, set down with affectionate fidelity by Herbert Meyer in 
his exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery. Other notable oils which may be seen 
through Feb. 16 are a poetic View from Prentiss Pond, a quiet appreciation of 
Birch in a Lane and a more lusty Summer Bouquet. The numerous admirers of 
Meyer will also like the group of watercolors—descriptive, colorful impressions of 
New Mexico and Paris, which supplement a fine and rewarding show.—J. K. R. 


JANE PETERSON is exhibiting a large 
group of oils and a few watercolors at 
the Newhouse Galleries. Miss Peterson 
paints with a full brush sweeping up 
pigment with a con brio intensity that 
gives emphasis to all her work. The 
cool palette of the Gloucester scenes is 
in striking contrast to the broad areas 
of high color of the Venetian subjects, 
but the same fervor of expression is 
felt in both themes. 

Gloucester Harbor, Gray Day, car- 
ried out in neutral tones, conveys a 
sense of moist atmosphere and muted 
light, while Portuguese Fishing Boats, 


Zinnias: JANE PETERSON 





~The Decorative Charm of Jane Peterson 


Gloucester has a gayety of movement 
in the rocking boats and colorful 
glimpses of houses on the hill behind 
the harbor. 


The flower pieces, somewhat exag- 
gerated in size, but sensitively record- 
ing the exact thrust of the heavy heads 
and the texture of the closely-packed 
petals form handsome decorations. A 
number of canvases represent zinnias, 
all in graceful and highly varied ar- 
rangements. Whether in a tight bou- 
quet, or falling casually from a flat 
bowl, these are the outstanding paint- 
ings of the exhibition. A handsome de- 
sign of petunias exquisitely related in 
color is remembered. 


Parrots, three brilliant-plumaged 
birds huddled together on the curving 
bough of an old tree, is a striking deco- 
rative canvas. Palms by Roadside, the 
trees whipped by the wind into a fan- 
tastic rhythm against a background of 
azure sky is another arresting concep- 
tion ably handled. A few scenes of 
Venice and of Paris are also included. 
(Until Feb. 8.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Graphic Art Prizes 


Associated American Artists is offer- 
ing 13 cash awards, totalling $5,000 for 
outstanding work by contemporary art- 
ists in the field of graphic arts. A jury, 
as yet unannounced, will award three 
$1,000 first prizes for the best etching, 
lithograph and wood engraving, plus 
ten Honorable Mention prizes of $200 
each. An exhibition of the works en- 
tered in the competition will be held 
at the New York galleries of Associ- 
ated American Artists from June 15 to 
July 15. Address: 711 Fifth Avenue. 
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Concert Bleu: Marc CHAGALL 


Chagall Takes Us to Pre-Apple Eden 


ONCE AGAIN a war-worn, atom-fright- 
ened, strike-bound public is being in- 
vited for a moment into that wonderful 
kingdom invented by Marc Chagall, 
where there is no law of gravity, and 
God is Love. And thank heaven, the 
world of our master of gentle fantasy 
hasn’t changed a bit, it is only more so 
—the floating lovers more adored and 
adoring, the suspended bouquets more 
beautiful and imaginative, the cocks 
and cows more wise or capricious, the 
brides and bridegrooms more ideally 
happy, the colors more rich and vibrant. 

Overall, the 21 mew canvases at 
Pierre Matisse this month produce a 
blue show, all shades and tones of the 
blue of peaceful night, hope and purity 
which Chagall has made his own. It 
literally sings in three of the large, ma- 
jor canvases, Lumiére de mariage, Son 
réve and Concert bleu, with its madon- 
na-like central figure. It models the 
sensitive upside-down head of a painter- 
poet-bridegroom, trails off into delicate 
lilac at the tips of great wings, etches 
flying angels and fairy villages, or en- 
velopes a delicate, leafy green cock 
medallion. Here and there the show is 
punctuated by a canvas predominately 
red, as Le fruit des amoureux, wherein 
the happy bride and groom are sus- 
pended over a luscious bow] of fruit; or 
predominately green, as La réve vert, 
whose lover dives with a moon for a 
pensive nude, already so well provided 
with fruit and flowers. 

There are endless compositions with- 
in compositions in these bountiful can- 
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vases, all done with exquisite care. One 
head, not much more than an inch 
square and tucked away in a corner, 
can be fully enjoyed by itself as a pas- 
sage of pure painting. 

For those who can follow, Chagall 
beckons to a pre-apple Eden, where 
there is music, beauty and plenty, and 
all is tenderness and understanding be- 
tween man, woman and beast. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Pasadena Plans Annual 


A new and different West Coast an- 
nual, the First Pasadena National, 
promises to be one of the big events of 
the spring at the Pasadena Art Insti- 
tute. Two contemporary American 
paintings from each of the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, chosen 
by local museum directors or heads of 
art departments in state universities, 
will represent one work each by a 
painter of established professional 
standing and one by an artist under 25 
years of age. The double purpose of the 
exhibition is to present the people of 
California with a representative cross- 
section of trends in painting through- 
out the country, and to encourage youth 
by providing means for recognition. 

A jury composed of David E. Finley, 
Otto Karl Bach and Roland McKinney 
will award six purchase prizes totalling 
$3,000. The exhibition, for which Fran- 
cis de Erdely, professor of Fine Arts at 
the University of California, is serving 
as guest director, will open on March 2. 


Bacchelli, P. W. 


Mario BACCHELLI came to this country 
as have countless of his fellow country- 
men from Italy ... but as a prisoner 
and not as a man for whom arrival in 
America would spell freedom. Indirectly 
yes. Bacchelli, though he came as a 
prisoner of war with the fall of Fascist 
Italy, found because of his Democratic 
persuasions an opportunity to work in 
the radio broadcasting section of the 
Overseas Branch of the O.W.I. This 
marked only partial freedom for the 
artist, however, as he was brought from 
camp each morning to the New York 
O.W.I. offices to be returned to barracks 
each night. During his lunch hours he 
painted views of Manhattan from the 
office windows. 

The resultant oils and watercolors 
are currently on view at the Acquavella 
Galleries. Loose poetic impressionism 
marks his work. It is an impressionism 
with an underlying knowledge of draw- 
ing and color that lifts it out of the 
“sloppy” school that so often passes for 
impressionism. Snow in New York is an 
outstanding canvas in the show, as is 
Gramercy Park conjuring up memories 
of O. Henry. The topless towers of 
Gotham loom obelisk-like in Profiles of 
New York 

Uptown Hotels shows the artist’s skill 
with watercolor. In other hands this 
and the other watercolors on view 
might have been slight indeed. Instead 
they are liquid and satisfying impres- 
sions. Through February 11. 


—BEN WOLF. 


Documents of Memory 


CorRADO CAGLI served with the 188th 
Field Artillery Group during the major 
European campaigns, beginning with 
the landing at Normandy and fighting 
through the battles of France, Belgium 
and Germany. He calls his current ex- 
hibition of drawings and watercolors at 
the Hugo Gallery (through Feb. 16) 
simply “Documents and Memories.” 

From London to Leipzig Cagli set 
down in quick, sure drawing the hor- 
rors of war—the huddled figures in a 
London subway shelter, a dead horse 
in the Ardennes, a dead soldier at the 
Siegfried line, displaced children in the 
Rhineland—and the skeletons of Bu- 
chenwald. 

Two of these brutally starved and 
murdered victims appear again and 
again in the exhibition, silent but un- 
forgetable cries of the wrongly damned. 
These two among the thousands of out- 
raged humanity in this 20th century lie 
side by side, in the barbed wasteland, 
the smaller figure turned to the larger, 
who though dead appears to make a 
last futile gesture of protection. Through 
artists like Cagli they will be remem- 
bered.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Classes for Veterans 


A full-time Industrial Arts course for 
war veterans has been authorized by 
the Veterans Administration for the 
California Labor School, 26 Market 
Street, San Francisco. Using progres- 
sive workshop methods, students are 
prepared for jobs in the fields of plas- 
tics, ceramics, photography, industrial 
design, product design, furniture de- 
sign and graphic arts. 
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Twin Avery Shows 


MILTON AVERY, exponent of the sim- 
plified approach in painting, is exhibit- 
ing oils at the Rosenberg Galleries and 
watercolors at Durand-Ruel, simultan- 
eously. 

At the Rosenberg Galleries there are 
eleven paintings on view, well demon- 
strating the artist’s ability to achieve 
solid form and depth without recourse 
to modeling. Avery’s insistence upon 
two-dimentionality is unwavering 
throughout and the resultant canvases 
constitute eclectic painting coupled with 
objective forms. 

The Red Robe balances its central 
figure with a yellow screen while Pink 
Table Cloth, a large still-life, avoids 
the pitfall of emptiness into which it 
could have so easily fallen. Three Cows 
on @ Hillside shows an affinity with Jap- 
anese print technique in its caligraphic 
notations and pastel color variations. 
Village by the Sea is somewhat similar 
to the artist’s Gaspé Village now at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia. In Fishing, a sky so handled as 
to expose the grain of its canvas, is 
effective. 

Avery’s thirteen watercolors at the 
galleries of Durand-Ruel are consistent 
with the oils discussed above. There is 
amazing vigor and movement in Lone 
Rock on Surf, while a sense of humor 
is displayed in Clam Diggers. Fantasy 
marks Beach Strollers; writhing line 
keynotes Camera Man. Memories of 
Persian tiles come to mind upon view- 
ing Surf Watchers. Black and Yellow 
Rocks employs a moody palette and in- 
corporates more apparent brushwork 
than is to be seen in the other water- 
colors shown here. Both exhibitions will 
continue throughout February. 


—BEN WOLF. 


Pen & Brush Winners 


Prize winners in the January water- 
color and sculpture exhibitions of the 
New York Pen and Brush Club are: 
Pauline Elizabeth Law, winner of a 
one-man show for her Pennsylvania 
Coal Breaker and Marion Sanford, cash 
prize for Scrub Woman. Honorably men- 
tioned in the watercolor group was 
Grace Treadwell. 





Horse and Sugar Cube: GERTRUDE ABERCROMBIE 


Gertrude Abercrombie’s World of Fantasy 


IF THERE IS ONE BASIC LAW observed by 
the anarchist world of fantasy, it is the 
conviction that what may not be so in 
fact is unquestionably so in fancy, and 
when it is not so, why it should be and 
we would all be happier for it. Painting 
of this sort is the most personal kind 
on the contemporary scene and will be 
liked only by those who are willing to 
forget self and share another’s dreamy 
existence. Fortunately Gertrude Aber- 
crombie, whose imaginary world, with 
herself as guide in most of the paint- 
ings, as revealed at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery, is a beckon- 
ing one, wistful, poetic or entertaining 
in turn. 

For coachman to her enchanted sphere 
Miss Abercrombie has sharp, clean 
draftsmanship, well brushed, smooth 
pigment and sure sense of what to do 
with a few low-keyed colors in stark 
arrangement. Once arrived, one finds an 


Village By the Sea: MILTON Avery. On View at Rosenberg Gallery 
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Owl Trainer, softly speaking magic 
words to pink animals, a horse greedily 
peering in a window to view a sugar 
cube on a table and The Countess Ne- 
rona, a Wilkie Collins heroine suddenly 
come to full image. 

This is Miss Abercrombie’s first large 
show and introduces her to what will 
probably be a wide following. To date 
18 paintings have been sold to collec- 
tors, including Norma Talmadge, Moss 
Hart, Mrs. J. P. Marquand, Betty Kern, 
Leland Hayward, Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein and Arnold Blanch. The only un- 
happy note about the exhibition is its 
size, for it includes 50 pictures, a num- 
ber better reserved for retrospective 
showings by artists of more established 
reputation.—JuUDITH KAYE REED. 


Too Much Yesterday 


Edward Morris Davis ITI, recently re- 
turned from duty with the Navy, took 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
exhibition of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts to administer a mild spank- 
ing. A request for paintings which fitted 
into the theme, 19th Century Genre in 
Virginia, produced enough work to in- 
sure a successful show, but the margin 
was sufficiently narrow to draw some 
plain words from Mr. Davis in the 
January Museum Bulletin. 

“Virginia,” he says, “contributed lit- 
tle toward the development of these 
thoroughly American “Conversation” 
pieces. Here, traditional portraiture 
continued (and still continues) to be the 
vogue. As is evidenced by this exhibi- 
tion, Virginians, more than people of 
any other section of the country, seem 
to have been slightly interested in art 
for art’s sake. They did not, and still 
do not, give their local artists adequate 
support except in the field of portrait- 
ure. The result has been that native 
artists either leave the state altogether 
or seek other means of employment. 
. . . Painting like any other profession 
is a full time job.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By the Staff of the Digest 


Those Simple Things 

The contagion of Mexican culture is 
felt in the abstractions of Gordon Ons- 
low Ford, currently to be seen at the 
Nierendorf Gallery. Large oils find their 
inspiration in landscape and—in the 
artist’s words—in “the marvels of sim- 
ple things.” The pictures are abstracted 
to a degree where sources are sensed 
rather than detected through any recog- 
nizable forms coming through. But that 
the artist has well utilized his sur- 
roundings is undeniable. Landscape in 
Being is such a work. Here subtle vari- 
ations, both colorwise and in respect to 
composition, result in a satisfying 
fantasy. 

Adroit organization marks Migrators 
with Bird, along with opposing rhythms. 
Geometric and eccentric forms merge 
in Midday Brothers, while pastel forms 
swirl through space in The Love Knot. 
A growing control is noted in one of 
the artist’s latter works titled Solitude. 
The Gentle Creature is notable for its 
restraint and understatement. In these 
canvases almost pointillistic dots create 
a movement almost akin to that pro- 
duced by streams of electric current. 
Through February 16.—B. W. 


Andre Smith, Designer 


Andre Smith, designer and director 
of the Research Studio in Maitland, 
Fla., introduced a new note into the 
usually conservative Harlow Galleries 
the past fortnight, when he showed 
imaginative gouaches in modern idiom. 

Smith began his career as an archi- 
tect, turned to etching after his success 
in that medium. For the past 15 years, 
however, he has devoted himself to 
painting. The gouaches shown were un- 
even in quality, varying from poster- 
like designs, to woven color tapestries, 
intricate in line and color, and back 
again to unrealized sketches. Many of 
the pictures were based on Mayan mo- 
tifs and depicted a fantastic world in- 
habited by rock people. Outstanding 
were Remnants and Relics, Elements in 
Chaos and Head Island.—J. K. R. 


Personal to David Hare 


Highly personal sculpture by’ David 
Hare is to be seen at the galleries of 
Art of this Century through February 9. 
The work is the result of an active im- 
agination coupled with a sense of bal- 
ance and feeling for mass. Further than 
this it is difficult to go. In some of these 
neuroplastic expressions, forms have 
been suspended, destroying weight. In 
others, like Nut Cracker and Chicken, 
massive forms recalling Aztec sacrifi- 
cial sculpture have been employed. It 
would be interesting to see a demon- 
stration concerning the means of oper- 
ating that Trap For a Gorilla. Seemed 
far too small. Medieval Hat seemed 
more akin to Lily Dache than to the 
Lily Maid Elaine.—B. W. 


American Scenes by Mane-Katz 
First exhibition in the reopened Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Art Gallery, which housed a 
British Officers Club during the war 
years, is composed of gouaches by 
Mane-Katz, on view through Feb. 4. 
The painter, who returned to France 
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last fall after a five-year residence in 
this country, did not title the individual 
pictures, referred to them simply as 
American landscapes. : 

These gouaches, painted in and near 
Gloucester and Rockport, Mass., are 
closest in feeling to tone poems, ex- 
pressed in color rather than sound. Im- 
pressions of the famous beaches and 
lanes are romantic—sometimes bold and 
flamboyant, sometimes quiet and haunt- 
ing. Best among them combine sugges- 
tive, yet realized, form and imaginative 
harmony.—J. K. R. 


Sourian Waited 


Paintings by Zareh Sourian, at the 
Niveau Gallery, constitute the artist’s 
first one-man show and lead one to wish 
that all painters waited until they were 
as well equipped as Sourian before 
making a public debut. The landscapes 
of Nantucket, shown here, do not in- 
clude the great mansions of mellowed 
brick and dignified architecture that 
Nantucket suggests to most of us, but 
principally waterside scenes or glimpses 
of little, unpretentious streets. These 
canvases are soundly constructed, per- 
haps because the artist is an architect. 
They are direct in statement and con- 
centrated in their expression of an art- 


istic idea, presenting only the essentials | 


of each scene. The blue harbor waters, 
rocking boats, thrust of fish wharf are 
rendered both with able brushwork and 
effective design.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Courage and Vitality 

A well educated young woman with 
peerless lineage and modern ideas, 
Artemesis Drefs, is holding a first show 
at the Lilienfeld Galleries (until Feb. 
15). It would appear that as yet her 
artistic background is a good deal less 
well assimilated and conventional than 
her ancestral one, for the rather tem- 
pestuous paintings of this member of 
the Magna Charta Dames derive from 
several experimental sources, with em- 
phasis on German Expressionism. - 

There is no question of either Miss 
Dref’s courage or vital‘ty. She sets her- 
self some formidable ‘problems of de- 
sign and presentation, and, in the Beck- 
mannish Noah’s Ark, and The Sewing 
Room, which brings to mind the work 
of Walter Quirt, solves them with con- 
siderable success. The figure paintings 
are uneven, but there is undeniable 
vigor in the dark Nude, outlined in 
slashing strokes of vermillion, and in 
the gentler Head of a Girl. Other works 
noted were a colorful Armature and the 
Bust; a fresh, decorative Still Life, and 
a moody little charcoal drawing, En- 
tombment.—J. G. 


Colorful Abstractions 


Colorful and well composed abstract 
and semi-abstract paintings by Ida 
Fischer are now on view at the Jane 
Street Gallery in the heart of Green- 
wich Village. There is considerable self- 
discipline to be found in these works 
combined with a balancing emotional 
approach. 

Birch Garden is remembered for its 
compelling yellows and greens as well 
as for its accents of grey and black. 
Red Abstraction is well thought out, as 


is a heavily pigmented Augmented Fu- 
gue. Also to be singled out is Two Wo- 
men. In this work the artist has united 
pinks and greens and avoided the “pret- 
tiness” that could so easily have re- 
sulted. Through Feb. 22.—B. W. 


At the New Age 


Watercolors, gouaches and prints are 
to be seen at the New Age Gallery 
through February 16th. Watercolors in- 
clude George Constant’s sensitive Head 
of a Young Girl, Nova’s quick impres- 
sion of East Boothbay and Dorothy An- 
drew’s colorful Berkshires in Winter. 
Gouache is represented by Zoltan Hecht’s 
well composed Palisades, with its adroit- 
ly spotted figures, and Mervin Jules’ 
appealing bit of New York genre ap- 
propriately enough titled Street Scene. 
Prints by Max Weber, Hilda Katz, 
Seung Moy, and Louise Freedman round 
out a small but diversified show.—B. W. 


Bradford Hague Landscapes 


Last fortnight at the Morton Gal- 
leries saw paintings of Rockport and 
Gloucester by J. Bradford Hague. Born 
on an Ohio farm, Hague studied paint- 
ing in Chicago and New York, later ex- 
hibited at the National Academy of 
Design. The pictures recently presented 
showed affection for the well-known 
streets and wharves of the painters’ 
New England.—J. K. R. 


Accent on Orchids 


Flower paintings by Mark O’Dea are 
currently on exhibition at the Ferargil 
Galleries in New York. The painter has 
devoted most of his attention to the 
depiction of a wide variety of orchids. 
The canvases, in several instances, single 
out individual flowers and painstaking 
care has been taken to make them par- 
ticularly correct. Attention has been 
turned in other instances to combining 
these exotic parasites in compositional 
arrangements with figurines. Through 
Feb. 17th.—B. W. 


Virginian Scenes 


Harriet Fitzgerald is showing paint- 
ings of her native Virginia at the Bar- 
zansky Galleries through Feb. 16. Ten- 
uous and unrealized more often, some of 
the landscapes achieve a delicate poetry 
which stronger mastery of technique 
would make impressive. Winter Morn- 
ing, Pine Tree and the Moon and Lick- 
ety Split are among the most promising 
works.—J. K. R. 


Children at Play 


Children at play is the theme of the 
watercolors by Margaret Kerr now 
showing at the 8th Street Gallery. The 
works would make good illustrative 
material for a children’s book or maga- 
zine, with their simple design and bright 
coloring. Especially noted were Wait- 
ing, Summer Sailing and Young Painter. 

—J.C. 
Caricature and Landscape 

Chester LaFollette, who showed land- 
scapes and caricatures at the Norlyst 
Gallery the past fortnight, is a fresh 
earnest painter whose recent work 
promises much for his next show. The 
painted caricatures made while he served 
on jury duty are perceptive and amusing 
while his western landscapes are free 
and spontaneous.—J. K. R. 


The Art Digest 


Visual Aids for ne Ah haditen Clarifies Modern Objectives 





THE ABOVE PANELS are from a series of twenty-four pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art and are available for 
purchase by schools and colleges. Their author is Robert Jay 
Wolff, assistant professor in the design department of Brook- 
lyn College. During the war the artist was a Lieutenant in 
the Navy Training Aids program, and has brought the knowl- 
edge he acquired in working out visual aids to the realm 
of fine arts. 

An exhibition of Wolff's paintings is now in progress at 
the Kleemann Galleries in New York, together with a set of 
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THE SPACES 
BETWEEN... 







fn this todicn bowl, background 
and design ore interchangeable. 


Intervals of space ore as 


in this sculpture the art 
ist has worked with the 
space around the figure 
os well as with the 
material itself Space 
even moves through it 





TEXTURE 


in nature—it is where you find it 


in design— 
it is sought « 
and planned 





the room we live in, 
the carpet we walk on, 





ake - waco cd 


these panels on the elements of design. He has well applied 
his theories in the exhibited gouaches and oils on paper. Night 
Symbol pits dramatic blacks against high pitched color while 
Line-in Flight is a telling example of the linear role in the 
creation of movement. The several ink drawings abstractly 
organize mass through varying densities of fine line. 

Students of art along with those who say concerning the 
more modern phases of art, “I don’t understand it,” would 
profit if accompanied by an open mind at the present Klee- 
mann exhibition. Through February 28.—BEN WOLF. 
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Men and Horses: ABRAHAM HARRITON 


Abraham Harriton Approaches the Classical 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Abraham Harri- 
ton, at the A.C.A. Gallery, have a wide 
range of interest, yet a unified point of 
view. If one might suggest that his 
work is beginning to border on the 
Classical, it might imply that the work 
is concerned with resuscitations of 
long-dead Greeks and Romans—the su- 
perficial interpretation of the term 
Classical. 

On the contrary, Harriton’s paintings 
deal with contemporary life, but they 
reveal that formal love of order, that 
ability to balance the thing expressed 
with its means of expression and that 
deliberate rejection of details disturbing 
or irrelevant to the particular subjects 
that is rightly associated with “Classi- 
cal” work. Moreover, he appears un- 
afraid of that dangerous quality, charm, 
so that there are often subtle under- 
tones of romance and emotional appeal 
in much of the work. 

In The Return, where the emotional 
note of the straggling, disconsolate fig- 


ures is echoed by the melancholy of the 
landscape in which they are placed, and 
in Flight, in which the hurrying clouds 
and the bending trees accentuate the 
tempo of the swift movement of the 
fugitives, there is complete harmony 
between the central motive of the can- 
vas and all its details. The same thing 
is true of Picnic, No. 6. The almost 
pyramidal design of Men and Horses, 
struggling movement resolved to de- 
sign, or the weaving saraband of gay 
figures in Swing Your Lady are en- 
hanced by rich color. Harriton never, 
apparently, relies on tonal values, but 
employs pure, clear color that increases 
the decorative character of his work. 
The many landscapes indicate clearly 
that the artist approaches each canvas 
as a new and absorbing esthetic adven- 
ture. 

Something should be said about the 
portraiture—the candid Self-Portrait, 
effectively and simply arranged. (Un- 
til Feb. 2.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Bread and Circuses: GWATHMEY. On View at A. C. A. Gallery 





Gwathmey Employs 
Heart and Head 


. . . His paintings deal with the 
South, but they are not to be confused 
with another regionalist movement. For 
just as social content dealt with the 
hopes of all people for a better life, so 
his portrayal of the South shows the 
aspirations and contributions of the 
Negro people and the failure of our 
society to recognize them. Thus Gwath- 
mey, a white Southerner, expresses his 
region in the democratic tradition and 
in the best fusion of esthetic and social 
principles—PAUL ROBESON. 


The above quotation from the fore- 
word to the catalogue accompanying 
Robert Gwathmey’s present exhibition 
at the A. C. A. Galleries in New York 
well sums up the artist’s socially-con- 
scious approach to art. It takes more 
than sympathy, however, to create valid 
aesthetics and as Paul Robeson has so 
well expressed this sympathy it is in 
the direction of purely plastic consider- 
ations that this review will concern 
itself. 

Though the utilization of flat planes 
and muted color pitted against smashes 
of oranges and vermillions, Gwathmey 
has made exciting and moving patterns 
of form. One of the outstanding exam- 
ples of his ability to merge the somber 
with the strident is found in Bread and 
Circuses. Here Gwathmey has created a 
handsome abstraction of a billboard 
that melts almost imperceptably into a 
moody figure in landscape—a difficult 
feat well accomplished. Mauves. and 
greens are well wedded in a stirring 
Ancestor Worship. A consummate 
knowledge of composition makes Masks 
and Singing and Mending top perform- 
ances, even if considered apart from 
their social content. When an artist 
achieves a balance between heart and 
head as Robert Gwathmey has... the 
result is a happy one. Through Febru- 
ary 9.—BEN WOLF. 


“<< 


Color Print Annual 


The American Color Print Society 
announces its 7th Annual Color Print 
Exhibition, to be held from Mar. 15 to 
Apr. 15 at the Philadelphia Print Club. 
Exhibition is confined to original prints 
in color in any medium provided the 
color is not added by hand subsequent 
to printing. Works should be received 
by the Club not later than March 1. 
All entries will be juried and three hon- 
orable mentions will be awarded. 

For entry card write Wuanita Smith, 
treasurer, 1010 Clinton St., Phila. 7, Pa., 
before Mar. 1. A $2.00 handling fee will 
be charged. 


Memorial for Weldon Bailey 


The work of the late Weldon Bailey, 
who died last October, is being shown in 
a memorial exhibition this month at 
the Gallery of Philip Ragan Associates 
in Philadelphia. The show covers vari- 
ous phases of his career—early experi- 
ments in oil, original illustrations, black 
and white drawings and lithographs, 
and one section of designs for animation. 
Bailey headed Philip Ragan Associates’ 
department of animation for several 
years before his death. 
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Above is reproduced Day 
carved by Henry Schonbauer in African 
mahogany. On view at the George Binet 
Gallery, New York, formerly Modern 
Art Studio. See January 15 ArT DIGEST. 


Dreaming, 


Briggs Dyer’s Richness 


Paintings by Briggs Dyer, at Con- 
temporary Arts, include landscapes, still 
lifes, and figures, all carried out with 
a pleasing richness of pigment and flu- 
ent brushwork. The landscapes reveal 
sensitive observation and an ability to 
transmute observed facts into effective 
esthetic ideas. Menonomee Street, the 
broad roadway opening at the end to a 
vista of green country, is the most solid 
accomplishment. The structural solidity 
of the houses bordering the street, the 
excellent breaking of light planes and 
harmonious color scheme are _ note- 
worthy. 

A small canvas, Red Head, makes im- 
pression not alone for the skillful paint- 
ing of the masses of springing hair, but 
even more for the treatment of the lus- 
cious whites of the blouse. First Person 
Singular, as indicated, is a self-portrait, 
a seated figure in a dark red coat, ably 
modelled and given an easiness of pose. 

The still lifes seem rather conglom- 
erate, although the individual items are 
well brushed. Two nudes, although 
hardly successful, give promise of later 
work in this genre. A small landscape, 
End of the Line, and a larger canvas 
of House by the El are to be commended. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Gifts of John Koch 


PAINTINGS BY JOHN KocH, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, attest the artist’s 
control of his medium, an actual per- 
fection of brushwork so disciplined and 
so sure that one feels, that the hand 
instinctively follows the inspiration of 
the idea. Koch possesses in addition the 
gift of an intuitive sense of what makes 
a good picture. He may set himself hard 
problems of organization, but he brings 
them off triumphantly as in the con- 
flicting light patterns and the complex- 
ity of detail in Studio. 


His portraits of children are delight- 
ful. He seems to pierce the armor of 
reserve that childhood is apt to assume 
before the adult world and, with sym- 
pathy and tenderness, secure a likeness 
which includes faithful representation 
of the sitter combined with much of the 
intangible aura of adolescence. Child 
With Cat is one of these engaging can- 
vases. The serious face of the child 
framed by dark hair gazes out gravely 
and candidly at the world, while one 
hand is buried in the soft textures of 
fur of a cat that sprawls its weight neg- 
ligently on her lap. 


Nude With Green Drapery, with back 
turned from the observer, has the ap- 
peal that Koch’s paintings of nudes all 
possess. The soundness of substance in 
the superbly-modeled form, the fluency 
of gesture and the sense of vibrant life 
are all notable. 


Allegorical Landscape, reminds one of 
Cézanne’s wish to “do Poussin after 
nature,” although it does not suggest 
Cézanne. The classical figures in the 
romantic landscape have the Olympian 
loftiness and the vision of antiquity that 
mark Poussin’s work, but freed from 
the coldness and formality of Poussin’s 
classical canvases. It is good to see this 
imaginative work from the hand of an 
artist whose suave, urbane handling of 
realistic subjects has seemed to pre- 
clude flights of creative imagination. 
Mother and Child with its brilliant 
painting of a young boy, one of the most 
subtle and refined of his figures; Peonies 
and Iris; Summer in Vermont and Inte- 
rior must also be listed for commenda- 
tion. (Feb. 4 to 23.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Boris Margo Exhibits 


Paintings by Boris Margo are now on 
view at the American University in 
Washington, D. C., where the artist will 
conduct a six-week painting course be- 
ginning Feb. 11. The exhibition is part 
of a series presented by the school’s art 
department to familiarize students and 
laymen with contemporary painting. 


CHAGALL 


Through February 


Pierre Matisse 


GALLERY 





Nude with Green Velvet Drapery: 
JoHN Kocnu. On View at Kraushaar 


From War to Peace 


In Alexandra Pregel’s paintings, now 
on view at the Milch Galleries through 
Feb. 16, may be seen a tribute to the 
perseverance of the creative instinct, 
asserting itself despite a constantly dis- 
rupted existence. Mme. Pregel was born 
in Finland, the daughter of Nicholas 
Avxentieff, exiled Russian Minister un- 
der the Kerensky regime. Later the 
family moved to France where she mar- 
ried the scientist Boris Pregel, now 
president of the Canadian Radium and 
Uranium Corporation. When war broke 
out in 1939 the artist and her husband 
helped organize the Friends of the 
French Republic, later fled to the United 
States. 

Since arrival here Mme. Pregel has 
traveled extensively through the United 
States and Canada, and all the pictures 
shown were painted here. (More than 
300 of her earlier paintings were lost 
when the Nazis confiscated the contents 
of her Paris apartment.) 

Despite the turbulent background of 
their creator, the works are surprisingly 
calm and studied statements. Only two 
—Christmas 1944 and Worries—refiect 
past unhappiness. Outstanding among 
the other still-lifes, florals and figure 
paintings exhibited are a decorative 
Daisies, the earnestly painted Apples 
on a Cloth and Wooden Bowl.—J. K. R. 
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Mixed Bouquet: Hopson PITTMAN 


Small But Choice 


WELL OVER a half-century ago a small 
group of citizens founded the organiza- 
tion now known as the Art Association 
of Indianapolis (which operates the 
John Herron Art Institute) and sent 
one of their number to New York “to 
secure the best works of art obtainable” 
for the first Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Painting. Due to building 
construction, the New Year’s cross-sec- 
tion shows were skipped for a few years, 
but Indianians have made much of their 
Annual and this year an unusually suc- 
cessful installment (the 58th) was on 
view until Jan. 27. 

A large number of the 65 paintings 
by as many distinguished American art- 
ists were gathered up from the Car- 
negie show that closed last month (see 
Oct. 15 Dicest). Notable among these 
were George Grosz’ prizewinning The 
Survivor, Darrel Austin’s enormous ti- 
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gress and kittens titled Motherhood, 
Gropper’s legendary Paul Bunyan, 
Mattson’s enchanting The Craigs, Gug- 
lielmi’s The River (now owned by the 
Chicago Art Institute), Osver’s Red 
Ventilator, Pittman’s Mixed Bouquet, 
and Julian Levi’s The Widow that ap- 
peared on the Digest cover last March 1. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica lent Wil- 
liam Thoeny’s impression of New York, 
East River; Life magazine a number of 
the more important commissioned war 
paintings including Bohrod’s Joan of 
Arc in Montebourg, also seen at Car- 
negie; and private collectors and public 
institutions also contributed their bit 
to making the John Herron Annual an- 
other stimulating affair for the 
Hoosiers. 


New Yorker Covers 


On the 2ist of February The New 
Yorker will be 21 years old. To cele- 
brate this important birthday of the 
elegant young man who appears on the 
anniversary covers of this magazine, 
the Museum of the City of New York 
is featuring an exhibition of 200 cover 
originals with New York subjects. 

Many favorite chuckles of two dec- 
ades are there—Cotton’s old lady, ter- 
rified by a balloon escaped from Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day parade; Haupt’s em- 
barrassed window dresser with the nude 
manikin; Peter Arno’s supercilious door- 
man bringing a last leaf to add to the 
burning pile at the curb. 


Three artists have given drawings 
for the Museum’s permanent collection 
—Mary Petty her “Old Lady in the 
Electric Automobile Receiving a Sum- 
mons from a Policeman,” Alan Dunn his 
“Troopship Coming up the Bay” and 
Alajalov “Grover Whalen on the Macon 
Welcoming a Sultan and his Harem.” 
The Metropolitan Museum, the New 
York Public Library, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, private collectors and the artists 
themselves have lent these original 
paintings and drawings which will be on 
display until March 24. 


and CO., Inc. 
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Emotional Maelstrom 


THE ART OF JOHN MASTELLAR, whose 
paintings are now on view at the Perls 
Galleries, is pure fantasy to which rec- 
ognizable forms of our familiar world 
serve as symbols of a strange inner 
maelstrom of emotional experiences. He 
has found an artistic ideology to ex- 
press his conceptions of curiously-min- 
gled motivations of humanity, accent- 
uating these various moods with diver- 
sity of color and design. 

Fear is shown as an activating fac- 
tor of life—the groping of The Blind 
Man, whose world is limited to one of 
hearing and tactile experience; the mo- 
ment of hesitation in The Plunge, be- 
fore the would-be suicide flings out his 
arms in utter desolation; the awesome 
Night Beast lurking in terrifying form 
above the little man helpless before its 
evil. 

But there are many lighter aspects 
of these paintings. Noah’s Dream is a 
delightful idyll. A benignant God shows 
his countenance from tossing waves as 
he looks down upon the sleeping Noah 
and the beasts enfilading in pairs to 
the ark. As each couple passes a figure 
like a foreign customs official checks off 
the list methodically. The whole canvas 
is alive with rhythms—the breaking 
waves of the sea, the curving necks of 
the giraffes, the hump of the camel, the 
sinuous movement of the tigers. 

The color patterns, vivid pinks set 
off by plangent blues; beige and brown 
and amber; or cool blues that merge 
into white are some of the happy ar- 
rangements which add piquancy to the 
play of line and the skillful relations of 
shapes and forms. While the artist has 
created an imaginary cosmos, he has 
known how to make it convincing. How 
appealing this work is may be attested 
by the fact that a week before it opened 
six canvases were sold. (Until Feb. 23.) 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Exception Proves Rule 

The exception to prove the rule, that 
the popular vote never coincides with 
the jury verdict, occurred at San Di- 
ego’s latest Guild Show, in which Mar- 
cile Stalter, received two cash awards: 
the jury’s second prize, and later the 
Popular Prize (by an overwhelming 
majority). Her winning picture is a 
modern Pieta, in which two men carry 
a limp comrade through the blood and 
barbed-wire of a South Pacific beach- 
head, with two ominous albatross flying 
overhead, done in etched crayon and 
water color. 

The artist has for the last eight years 
been engaged in the interesting project 
of recording in color and tone the ac- 
coutrements and trappings of the horse, 
from prehistoric to present styles. Her 
research has resulted in some 400 plates. 

—J. G. A. 


Westfield Artists Exhibits 


The Westfield Art Association, winner 
of the 1938 National Arts Club gold 
medal for the best group show, will hold 
a large exhibition at the Morton Gal- 
leries this month, opening Feb. 4. In- 
cluded among the exhibiting artists will 
be Hortense Budell, Gerald Foster, Har- 
old C. Sprague, Hazel Finck, Eda Bu- 
dell, Harriet Howard, Gladys McVicker 
and M. E. Silkotch. 
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Will Barnet Gains 


WILL BarRNET’s paintings at Bertha 


Schaefer’s Gallery reveal a change in 


his work; he is getting away from in- 
fluences previously appreciable in his 
canvases and arriving at a more per- 
sonal expression. This change is appar- 
ent not only in the higher key of his 
color, but in a gain in virility of state- 
ment. Some of the paintings tend to 
the abstract; all of them are abstrac- 
tions of the idea involved, tersely and 
emphatically set down. 

A still life, the exact title escapes me, 
that shows a hat and mantle thrown 
down on a table covered with a bright 
red cloth, is one of the outstanding 
pieces. A background of vivid green, 
the yellow of the mandolin and an ar- 
rangement of vivid blue and black 
stripes adjacent sound incompatible. Yet 
they come off well with a sort of in- 
cisiveness of forms that sustain the 
sharp contrasts of color. 

Many of the paintings possess an in- 
tricate composition, a highly personal 
method of design that relates figures 
and decor of background, such as The 
Family. There are a number of can- 
vases of children, which quite escape 
sentimentality, yet convey the attitude 
and gestures of childhood convincingly. 
Especially noticed is Children Drawing, 
showing one child resenting the at- 
tempts of a smaller one to assist in 
the pastime, another completely ab- 
sorbed in his work. Aside from the fidel- 
ity of childish pose and gesture, the 
animation of the brilliant color subtly 
woven into the design gives this paint- 
ing appeal. 

Other striking and successful works 
are Child with the Corn, Todd, and 
Early Morning Light. (Feb. 5 to 28.) 

—lMARGARET BREUNING. 


Boston—Duration Is Over 


More than a year of work by experts 
and skilled technicians preceded the re- 
opening of the Boston Museum’s famous 
Early American Rooms on January 17, 
after having been closed for the war 
years. These rooms, which range from 
a mid-17th century interior from Ips- 
wich to the lovely paneled and deco- 
rated rooms of the late 18th century 
have not only been one of the Museum’s 
most popular features, but, due to their 
fidelity have provided a standard for 
judgment of New England antiques and 
interiors. 

Among other things, these galleries 
house the most important collection of 
Paul Revere silver in existence, along 
with two portraits of Revere from life 
by Copley and Stuart. There is also on 
view an important private collection of 
18th century American blown glass. - 


Nagel Goes to Brooklyn 


An announcement has come from the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis that tem- 
porary leave of absence has_ been 
granted to Charles Nagel, Jr., Associate 
Director of the Museum, in order that 
he may assume the post of Acting Di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Museum. In all 
probability Mr. Nagel’s stay in New 
York will not exceed six months, as 
Captain Lawrence Roberts, the former 
director, is expected to resume his du- 
ties there as soon as he is released from 
the Army. 
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Intermission: GENE ALDEN WALKER 


Response to People 


AS PLEASANT a relief from the strain- 
ing intellectuality currently rampant 
along 57th Street is an exhibition of 
portrait studies by Gene Alden Walker 
now on view at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries Branch (55 E. 57th St.). The art- 
ist, a pupil of Jerry Farnsworth, has 
followed more or less in his direction, 
but has something quite her own to add. 
It has to do with her response to people 
and their apparent response to her. 

This rapport ranges from her rugged 
interpretation of Captain Jack to a 
sensitive and albeit somewhat too sweet 
(for some of our fierce young thinkers) 
Deborah with her bonny blue bonnet. 
Intermission is a bittersweet study of 
pre-adolescence, while Conchita employs 
a handsome palette in the handling of 
costume. A Cape Cod Youth seems ready 
for mischief and well geared for it too, 
with his jaunty sailor’s white hat. A 
portrait of Edward Johnson, Director of 
the Metropolitan Opera, is to be in- 
cluded though it was not available for 
viewing at the preview.—B. W. 


Memorial to Great Etcher 
Probably the most comprehensive ex- 

hibition of the work of Sir David Young 

Cameron, Scottish artist who died last 





CRISTOFANET TI 


Through February 9 


VALENTINE GALLERY 55.57 





September 16 in Perth at the age of 80, 
is on view at the Public Library in 
Boston, through February. The Library 
owns the world’s largest collection of 
Cameron drypoints and etchings—the 
Albert H. Wiggin Collection, which 
comprises 420 of the 520 prints Cameron 
produced. 

Bostonians last saw the work of Cam- 
eron four years ago when an exhibition 
of selected prints and drawings from 
the Wiggin Collection was placed on 
view. Since that time many notable ad- 
ditions have been made. 

Of the exhibition Keeper of Prints 
Arthur W. Heintzelman says: “It is not 
necessary at this time to single out spe- 
cial plates or periods, since we like to 
think of this memorial exhibition as 
representing the artist’s life work as a 
whole. .. . These prints in their solemn 
majesty demand time for quiet study 
and contemplation.” 


On Loan from Toledo 


An admirable project which could 
be followed to great advantage by many 
smaller galleries is the loan of a group 
of contemporary American paintings 
from the Toledo Museum of Art to the 
University Galleries of Bowling Green 
State University, in Ohio. 

Sponsored by the University Art 
Workshop under the direction of Walt 
Dehner, resident artist at the school, 
the exhibition includes works by Alex- 
ander Brook, Doris Rosenthal, John So- 
ble, Hilde Kayn, Gertrude Schweitzer, 
Robert Harshe, Charles Rosen, Julian 
Levi, Walter Emerson Baum, Vaughn 
Flannery, Henry Mattson and Fur- 
man J. Finck. Exhibition will continue 
through Feb. 21. 


Contemporaries in Cleveland 


The Cleveland Museum is currently 
holding its 17th Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting Annual, its first since the 
outbreak of war. A non-juried exhibi- 
tion, the modern showing includes works 
by Charles Burchfield, Max Ernst, Jon 
Corbino, William Gropper, Clarence H. 
Carter, Amadee Ozenfant, Edward Mel- 
carth, Conrad Albrizio, William Ba- 
ziotes, Stanley William Hayter, Carl 
Holty, Karl Knath, Theodoros Stamos. 

All paintings were invited by Henry 
Sayles Francis, museum curator of 
paintings and prints. (Until Feb. 18.) 


Paintings by 


ARTEMESIS DREFS 


Through February 15 
LILIENFELD GALLERIES, 21 E. 57th Street, New York 





PAUL ROSENBERG &.CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


MILTON AVERY 


February 4-28 





Distinguished American Paintings 


BYRON BROWNE 


THRU FEBRUARY 9th 


WILLIAM BAZIOTES 


FEB. 11 THRU MARCH 2 


SAMUEL M. KOOTZ GALLERY « 15 E. 57 





RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION Gouwaches - Watercolors - Drawings 


STUART DAVIS 


TO FEBRUARY 16 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 32 East 51st St., New York 


NICHOLAS TAKIS 


Recent Paintings ¢ Feb. 4 - Mar. 2 
The CHINESE GALLERY, Ltd. 38 East 57th St., New York 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 





NEW YORK 

















ELEMENTS OF DESIGN 


Robert Jay Wolfi 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 65 £. 57, N.Y. c. 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street 


February 
2-28 







New York, N. Y. 


SAMUEL KOC 


"NEW ORLEANS" 
NIVEAU GALLERY, 63 East 57th St., New York 








Washington Newsletter 
By Peggy F. Crawford 


THE THEME of cultural co-operation 
between nations, long tossed about in 
official manifestos, has reappeared. This 
time it looks as though the government 
really means it. The new Office of In- 
formation and Culture of the State De- 
partment under Assistant Secretary of 
State William Benton, envisages as one 
of its activities the circulation of Amer- 
ican art to all parts of the world, and, 
it is hoped, the circulation in the United 
States of art from other nations. 

Tangible evidence of the new policy 
may be seen at the Pan American 
Union in an exhibition of twenty-five 
prints, part of a large collection by art- 
ists of the U.S.A. to be given to Cul- 
tural Centers in Latin America, after 
wide circulation on that continent. 
These are institutions supported in part 
by local funds, and in part by the United 
States. They are staffed by U. S. em- 
ployes, and contain libraries, music fa- 
cilities and art materials. The prints are 
being shown in Washington first so that 
the embassies of recipient nations, as 
well as our own public, may gain some 
concrete idea of the project. 

The prints were selected as examples 
of art trends, but even more for their 
individual quality. Thus the idea of 
propaganda works in its more disinter- 
ested sense—the State Department pre- 
sents to the people of Latin America 
an honest cross-section of the art of the 
U.S.A., without attempting to sell 
“Americanism” by stacking the cards 
in any particular direction. 

“Pop” Hart, George Bellows, John 
Marin, Charles Sheeler, and Rockwell 
Kent ground the exhibition in the first 
two decades of this century. The re- 
maining works testify to the rich ac- 
tivity in the field today. Many media 
appear, many viewpoints are expressed, 
always with first-class craftsmanship. 

In the abstract vein are At the Har- 
bour by Feininger, Carnival by Louis 
Schanker, and work by Andre Racz, 
Harry Bertoia, and Werner Drewes. 
Prints with a story to tell—ranging 
from social comment to expressionism— 
include Robert Gwathmey’s Parade, 
Gropper’s Ashes, Will Barnet’s Early 
Morning and examples by John de Mar- 
telly, Mabel Dwight and Wanda Gag. 
The academicians are represented by 
John Taylor Arms and Stow Wengen- 
roth. There are fantasies by Paul Land- 
acre and Henry Mark, regional scenes 
by George Biddle, Howard Cook and 
Adolf Dehn, and rather light decora- 
tions by Guy Maccoy and Geno Pettit. 

It would be hard to find a more 
worthwhile interpretation of cultural 
cooperation, and it is welcome news 
that further exhibitions are being 
planned. One may hope that the thought 
behind this print presentation will be 
given full rein in all the fields of art. 
Exhibits are bought, not borrowed. 


Footnotes 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the 
Artists’ Guild of Washington took 
place last month at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. Within the inevitable lim- 
its of a local showing, it came off well, 
offering a satisfying range of thought 
and paint to the observer. 
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Shore Dinner: SEYMOUR FOGEL 


Fogel, Once With Rivera, Makes Formal Debut 


A VIGOROUS AND REWARDING “first show” 
is Seymour Fogel’s formal debut at 
the Mortimer Levitt Gallery, current 
through Feb. 23. A native New Yorker, 
Fogel studied at the National Academy 
of Design and the Art Students League, 
later replacing conventional post-grad- 
uate European study -with a sketching 
and painting tour of the United States. 

Dominant influence in the exhibits, 
which are strong, knowledgable and 
alert, is mural painting — naturally 
enough since Fogel was Diego Rivera’s 


GENE 


WALK 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


February 5th to 16th 


ow 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Branch: 55 East 57th Street, New York 
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assistant and worked with the Mexican 
artist on his controversial Radio City 
murals. Since then Fogel has executed 
murals for Abraham Lincoln High 
School in New York, the Social Security 
Building in Washington and the Cam- 
bridge Post Office in Minnesota. 

The easel paintings in the current 
show are equally grouped around two 
themes: broad statements designed with 
the pictorial boldness and sweep of 
mural art, and paintings of the South, 
more particularized in feeling and de- 


11 EAST 57TH STREET eo 


sign. Striking among the first group is 
Shore Dinner, sound in its abstract de- 
sign based on brilliantly colored ovals 
and unstrained in its depiction of native 
ritual. Even more brilliant in color, but 
less successful painting is the vertical 
Arrangement with Two Figures. 


Among the Southern paintings, Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot is a compelling 
work, achieving personal expression de- 
spite its similarity to Gwathmey’s work 
on the same theme. Hired Hands, one 
of the most simply composed pictures, 
is also one of the best—a heartening 
example of fresh painting.—J. K.R. 


Ohio Winners 


Along with many a larger, more: am- 
bitious show, the regional Eleventh An- 
nual New Year Show at the Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, which closed on 
January 27, swung to the left this year. 

The first prize in oil went to Antique 
Shop by Bessie Boris, “showing a com- 
pletely modern approach which sets the 
pace for the show generally.” Marion 
Junkin took the second prize in oil with 
“another example of painting contem- 
poraneous in construction and unusual 
in design.” Ralston Thompson was ac- 
corded the third prize in oil and also the 
first watercolor award. The second and 
third watercolor prizes went to Fred 
Yost and Saul Leiter, respectively; the 
Youngstown Garden Forum Flower 
Prize to Lenore Antheil. 

About 500 artists from the five parti- 
cipating states submitted paintings, 
from which 129 oils and 125 watercolors 
were chosen for hanging. Israel Abram- 
ofsky, Paul Burlin and Julien Binford 
served as the jury. 





Haystack from a Cornfield 


HERBERT MEYER 


Through February 16 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


NEW YORK CITY 








By Ben Wolf 


Had lunch the other day at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum where the plans for 
the refurbishing and expansion of that 
organization were discussed. Dr. Frank- 
furter and his charming wife were 
among the press representatives at my 
table. .. . We had manfully plowed our 
respective ways through a sumptuous 
lunch when our plates were whisked 
away and the entire luncheon repeated. 
... We protested feebly to our waiter 
that we had just consumed our fair 
share of the menu but he only shrugged 
his shoulders and disappeared. Well 
... you know there’s a certain rivalry 
among art magazines and neither the 
good Doctor nor Picasso Peale were 
willing to lose face. Result . . we 
entered into what should go down in 
the annals of art as the strangest com- 
petition on record. It seemed a draw. 
The Doctor left a small piece of chicken 
on the second round and yours truly 
hid seven peas under a convenient piece 
of lettuce. The things we do for art! 

~ ~ * 


A number of people seemed skeptical 
when Max Weber said that he did not 
know of his La Tausca award until the 
day the prizes were given. Well... 
could be—there are a few renegades 
who don’t read the DIGEST. 


* * * 


William J. Edmondson of Cleveland 
sends along the following amusing yarn 
concerning a ball game he attended 
with an artist friend last year. Seems 
said friend was preoccupied with a cur- 
rent canvas and Edmondson had sug- 
gested an afternoon at the ball park 
as good therapy. . . . In my correspond- 
ent’s own words... . “A player reached 
first on a hit and things began to look 
up. Excitement and cheering as the 
runner dashed for second base on an 
attempted steal. There was the catch- 
er’s quick throw . . . the second base- 
man running over to take the ball... 
the umpire running out to cover the 
play and the slight pause and suspense 
as the runner slid for the bag in a cloud 
of dust. It was a tense moment. My 


friend turned to me and said .. . ‘Do 
you use much turpentine in your 
medium?’”’ 

a + 7 


Thanks to Ralph Mayer for enlighten- 
ing me concerning my copy of “The Art 
Of Painting In Oyl” by one John Smith 
concerning which I asked information 
through this column. Mr. Mayer aside 
from the valuable information he af- 
forded me in his letter took time out 
for humor . . . we quote: 

“The case of the nine John Smiths 
Who Painted in Oyl reminds me of the 
scholar, who after spending a lifetime 
investigating the works of Homer, came 
to the conclusion that none of them 
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were written by Homer but were all the 
work of another poet of the same name. 
If you can persuade Picasso Peale to 
go on the trail, and do the thorough 
research job for which he seems just 
the type, he will undoubtedly come up 
with the answer that John Smith was 
probably two other guys. I have heard 
that the name was not an uncommon 
one in those days.” . . . Thanks to the 
gods ... says Picasso Peale .. . that 
the art field has scholars who can com- 
bine erudition with mirth! Aside to fu- 
ture historians ... we don’t know how 
many Ralph Mayers there are but this: 
is the one at Columbia University. 
* > 


Add Smithiana ... Mrs. Rudolph E. 
Langer writes from Madison, Wisconsin, 
that she has in her possession an en- 
graving by friend John Smith of a por- 
trait of himself painted by Kneller. 
Mrs. Langer further discloses that the 
engraving is dated 1716 and that the 
portrait was painted in 1696... we do 
dig up more information! 

ot e * 


Who is the unknown fan who sends 
critic Emily Genauer flowers when he 
particularly approves one of her arti- 
cles? . . . This has been going on for 
over a year now and Miss Genauer is 
curious no end but so far all her at- 
tempts to learn said art lover’s identity 
have proven fruitless. Come, come man 

. Speak up! 


* * * 


At Hans Hofmann’s studio the other 
evening. Fred Hauks and his charming 
wife Janet were present with their ten- 
year-old daughter. The daughter was 
put in an adjacent room to nap during 
the course of the festivities. All was 
serene until suddenly there was a loud 
banshee-like wail from the supposedly 
slumbering daughter’s quarters. All 
rushed post-haste expecting only Lord 
knows what . .. There was the poor 
child . . . All but smothered by one of 
our host’s paintings that had slipped its 
moorings and descended upon her... 
There were no casualties. But as Joe 
Luyber said at the time ... “That 
proves how much movement there is 
in a Hofmann. painting.” 


* * * 
Victor Joseph Gatto seems to be de- 
signed for legend. . . . Word comes that 


the March Of Time has filmed the artist 
at work in his studio on a painting of 
ancient Babylon. It will appear in a 
new film devoted to primitive art in 
America. 


* * ca 

“Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you 
my mind, 

He has not left a better or wiser be- 
hind! 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and 
grand, 

His manners were gentle, complying, 
and bland. 


Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our 
heart; 

To coxcombs adverse, yet most civilly 
steering; 

When they judg’d without skill, he was 
still hard of hearing; 

When they talked of their Raphael’s, 
Corregio’s and Stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took 
snuff.” 

—Oliver Goldsmith. 








Preview by Picasso Peale 


Before the letters to the editor start 
rolling in . . . Picasso Peale wants to 
state publicly that he realizes there was 
a New Yorker cover some time back 
bearing a resemblance to his mis-adven- 
ture of the current issue ... he just 
couldn’t help finding himself in a simi- 
lar predicament. (See above.) 


a 


We checked with Waldo Peirce con- 
cerning the authenticity of Leonard 
Lyons’ anecdote concerning the artist 
and he allowed as how it is authentic 
Peirceiana. 

We quote Mr. Lyons: “At the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries in N. Y. last night, 
among the exhibit of modern theologi- 
cal paintings by some of the world’s 
foremost artists, someone suddenly no- 
ticed an unsigned picture of a tall 
young man in a pagan setting, sur- 
rounded by exotic dancing girls. It 
wasn’t listed in the catalogue, nor had 
it any relation—except by way of con- 
trast—to the exhibition. . . . The paint- 
ing was by Waldo Peirce, who, visiting 
the New York home of Burgess Mere- 
dith and Paulette Goddard, noticed 
someone sitting at the radio. Peirce 
sketched him, then learned that his sub- 
ject was Jimmy Stewart. He expanded 
upon the large sketch, added the danc- 
ing girls, and colored it. . . . Nobody 
at the Durand-Ruel Galleries can solve 
the mystery of how this pagan picture 
came to be displayed at an exhibition 
of theological art.” 


* * * 


Said a lady to George Picken ... 


“Mr. Picken .. . that figure in your 
picture could never walk.” ... Said 
George Picken to the Lady .. . “Madam 
... Paintings do not walk.” 
. + * 
Blow to the ego dept... . Antique 


dealers in New York operate under a 
second-hand furniture dealer’s license. 


* oa * 
“Without a knowledge of the abstract 
it’s impossible to be an artist. 
Charles L. Heintz. 


+ * 7 


“Some painters exhibit to influence 
others merely to intimidate.” 
Nathaniel Cullinan. 
* + O 


“When I get an idea I draw a line 
around it.” 


An anonymous child defining drawing. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By RatpH M. PEARSON === 
A Plea for One Man Juries 


There is, of course, no invulnerable 
solution to the jury problem. We are all 
human — artists, critics, laymen — and 
have our prejudices, differences (thank 
heaven) and opposed philosophies of life 
and art—which must and should strug- 
gle for supremacy in the general melée 
of living, which if unsuppressed is de- 
mocracy, if suppressed is that tyranny 
over the soul of man called totalitarian- 
ism. Democracy has its virtues and a 
strong case can be made for its applica- 
tion to esthetic decisions involving the 
selection of works of art for exhibitions 
—as, I think, was adequately proven by 
the Federal Art Projects. But—in this 
item of art jurying there is also a case 
for the imperial judgment of the indi- 
vidual authority. 


A jury decision arrived at by a vote 
of three or more individuals is normally 
a compromise or averaging of divergent 
opinions. The thing that is lost by any 
averaging process is consistency. When 
there are conflicting viewpoints one will 
win over the other by the accident of 
the third opinion which may be hasty, 
prejudiced or compromising, or, as often 
happens, just plain weary. The point is 
that accident rules, not consistency. And 
accident can play strange tricks with 
works of art as the imponderables of 
personality buffet each other; decisions 
will be as unstable as sea-shore shifting 
sand. The only virtue of the process is 
that the law of averages in its unpre- 
dictable course does uncover some 
buried treasure. 


Against this gambler’s method the 
consistent opinion of a single juror has 
the opportunity to present a unified 
display of his philosophy which will 
give it an adequate showing and an 
opportunity for fair appraisal. There 
are opposed ideologies in art today. 
Scrambling them presents to the public 
a potpourri of confusion which only the 
initiate can overcome. Such confusion 
has been the regular fare of the Ameri- 
can public in the art exhibitions of our 
generation. Confusion breeds confusion. 
And confusion is a lusty weed; to date 
it has largely escaped such scattered 
controls as have been intermittently 
applied. The individual uncompromising 
opinion made coherent in an exhibition 
eliminates the confusion in one fell 
swoop. And democracy can be saved by 
a succeeding presentation of the oppo- 
site philosophy. 

Examples to support the argument 
for consistency are not lacking. In 1925 
the writer proposed to the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts the Fifty 
Prints of the Year Exhibition to be 
composed of two parts, one Modern, one 
Academic, each chosen by a single juror 
representing his School. The plan re- 
ceived strong popular support and car- 
ried on for a number of years. The 
Golden Gate Exposition of 1939 used 
the one man selection of its important 
exhibition of American art. Carnegie 
Institute, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Whitney and others have used it, 
each according to its light. The result 
has been increased unity: 
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Old Masters, 18th & 19th Century, 
And Contemporary Paintings 
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paintings jan. 29-feb. 16 
barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue bet. 60 & 61 sts. 


GROUP EXHIBITION Feb. 4-26 


WESTFIELD ART ASS'N 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


MORTON GALLERY 


117 WEST 58th ST.. NEW YORK 





WN! Paintings by 
ELAINE PLISHKER 


AUCHMOODY 


Feb. 4-16 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N.Y. illliiiliiii. 
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Alphonse de Neuville 
French, 1835-1885 


$498 


im BEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Floor 

33rd Street and Broadway 

New York 1, N. Y. 

PEnnsylvania 6-5100 





“THE TRUMPETEER”. 651, x 471, inches overall. 


st February 1, 1946 : 25 











The American 
Water Color Society 


79th Annual Exhibition 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
February 1 to 24 @ 1 to 5 P.M. Daily 
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Sunday, February 17 
A DEMONSTRATION OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 
BY 
EMINENT ARTIST MEMBERS 
For the Benefit of the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
3 to 7 P.M. 
ADMISSION: ONE DOLLAR 
















JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


{ Paintings by 
| HELEN HARVEY 


SHOTWELL 


Feb. 4-16 
ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 


JUANITA Feb. 11-23 


MARBROOK 
BONESTELL- 8 €. 57st. n.y. 


Suzanne Nicolas— Sculpture 
Lucile Brokaw— Paintings 


Jane Simpkins— Sculpture 
Feb. Sth to 19th 


DEMOTTE 


| 
39 EAST Sist ST.. NEW YORK | 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


e 8. MA 
7055 Hillside, wei ee 
Hollywood 28, « FEITELSON 
California 








LUNDEBERG 
e SKALING 


WOOD SCULPTURES 


JOSEPH GOETHE 


Thru Feb. 15 


SANTA MONICA ART GALLERY 
1133 THIRD ST. 8. M., CALIFORNIA 


KENNETH 


| CALLAHAN 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 West Séth St. 







































The Four Seasons: MONTICELLI 
In Crawford Sale 


Barbizon Revival 


IN CASE THERE ARE any uninformed 
stragglers that don’t know about the 
bull market on 19th century paintings, 
the New York Times enlightened them 
with a report that the Van Horne Col- 
lection, sold at Parke-Bernet on the 
evening of January 23, brought about 
double the figure expected by the Gal- 
leries. True, the highest prices went to 
the more “modern” pieces, but the Bar- 
bizon School, which has been creeping 
into the big money brackets for some 
time, has reached a price level and 
popularity that would have been un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. 

In other words, if your taste runs to 
that kind of painting, you will have 
competition if you attend the Craw- 
ford-Wood sale at Parke-Bernet on the 
evenings of February 20 and 21, where, 
again, the emphasis is on Barbizon and 
other 19th century painters recently 
come into fashion again, along with 
some Dutch and American works. The 
list of names is a long one, among them 
Meissonier, Boudin, Courbet, Thaulow, 
Mauve, Bloomers, Israels, Ziem, Diaz, 
Harpignies, Jacque, Rosseau, Monti- 
celli and Millet. Featured paintings are 
A Flower Piece by Jean Baptiste Robie, 
The Padre’s Visit by Jules Worms and 
Songs of the Seas by Bouguereau. 

Dutch paintings include Winter Land- 
scape by David Teniers the Younger; 
Tavern Brawl by Jan Steen; Portrait of 
a Burgomaster by Van der Helst, for- 
merly in the Clement A. Griscom col- 
lection; The Terrace by De Hoogh; 
River Scene with Distant View of 
Haarlem by Ruysdael. Notable in the 
group of 19th century American works 
is The Tempest by Ryder (whose Sieg- 
fried and the Rhine Maidens brought 
$23,500 in the Van Horne sale); Cloudy 
Sky and two other -anvases by Weir. 


An exhibition will be held’ from Feb- 
ruary 16. 


SCULPTURE TO FEB. 14 


SCHONBAUER 


CALLE RY OF EOI 





Auction Calendar 


February 6 and 7, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Furniture and appointments of the resi- 
dence of the late Helen Hay Whitney, to be 
auctioned on the premises at 972 Fifth Ave- 
nue by Parke-Bernet Galleries. Italian Renais- 
sance furniture including refectory tables, cre- 
denze, cassoni, state chairs; Gothic and Renais- 
sance tapestries, velvets and damasks; Chinese 
porcelains and bronzes; paintings, drawings, 
sculptures; Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Feb. 
4. Tickets of admission procurable from the 
Galleries. 


February 9, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Furniture and silver, property of W. 
Colston Leigh, George Osborne Rudkin. Amer- 
ican 18th century furniture including Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite pieces. Rare 
early American silver, including tea services; 
covered sugar urn by Elias Pelatreau; pear- 
shaped mug owned by Elias Boudinot; tea serv- 
ice by John McMullin. George II and George III 
tea services, two handled cups, silver salvers; 
kettle by John Swift. Exhibition from Feb. 2. 


February 13 and 14, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Oriental art 
from the collection of the late Elizabeth Sev- 
erance Prentiss, others. Chinese porcelain and 
pottery, semi-precious mineral carvings, snuff 
bottles, paintings, bronzes. Chinese and Cam- 
bodian sculpture; Japanese ivory carvings, lac- 
quer, sword guards. Contemporary paintings. 
black and whites of “Fighting China’’ brought 
to this country by Wendell Willkie. Exhibition 
from Feb. 9. 


February 15 and 16, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French and Eng- 
lish period furniture and decorations belonging 
to Mrs. John 8. Williams, estate of the late 
Charles N. Edge, others. Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, Sheraton mahogany furniture; XVIII cen- 
tury French cabinet work; Gothic, Renaissance 
and XVIII century fabrics; Georgian silver; 
Bristol and other English cut glass; table por- 
celain and statuettes; Oriental rugs. Exhibition 
from Feb. 9. 


February 18 and 19, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings, engrav- 
ings, lithographs and drawings belonging to 
Mrs. Warren Russell Starr, others. Work by old 
and modern masters including Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Whistler, Haden, Meryon, Zorn, Gau- 
guin, Manet, Matisse, Pissarro; nine drawings 
by Rodin. Exhibition from Feb. 13. 


February 20 and 21, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: XIX century 
and other paintings from the estates of the 
late John List Crawford, Col. Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, others. Works by Meissonier. 
Boudin, Courbet, Thaulow, Mauve, Bloomers, 
Israels, Ziem, Diaz, Harpignies, Jacque, Rous- 
seau, Millet, Bouguereau, Robie, Worms, David 
Teniers the Younger, Jan Steen, Van der Helst, 
De Hoogh, Ruysdael, Ryder, J. Alden Weir, 
Hassam, Homer Martin, Blakelock, Wyant, 
others. Exhibiiton from Feb. 16. 


February 23, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Modernistic and other furniture and 
decorative objects and Oriental rugs belonging 
to Walter H. Annenberg, others. Exhibition from 
Feb. 16. 


February 25 and 26, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Japanese prints 
from the collection of Frederick E. Church. 
Views and bird prints by Hiroshige; rare fan 
designs by Hokusai, Hiroshige and their pupils; 
Utamaro triptych Women Sewing. Exhibition 
from Feb. 20. 


February 28, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: American folk painting of the XIX cen- 
tury, collected by the late Horace W. Davis. 
Exhibition from Feb. 23. 





The Auction Mart 





Paintings 
Drouais: Portrait of a Boy (P-B, Schuette) 
Martin de Koenigsberg ...............ccccceceeeess $10,500 
Stuart: Josiah Quincy (P-B, Adams-Quincy) 
Schneider-Gabriel  ............ecccecssseseseseseeseeees 3,000 


Schreyer: Return from Foray (P-B, Schu- 


ette) M. A. Limah, A&t. ..........c.cccceceeoees 2,900 
Harding: Mrs. Josiah Quincy (P-B, Adams- 

Quincy) Berger Antiques .............ccccceeeees 2,800 
Schreyer: Stampede (P-B, Schuette) Per- 

ID - SRI possesisn cian dysecésdpndesseoncequasavteess 2,600 
Stuart: Mrs. Josiah Quincy (P-B, Adams- 

Quincy) J. Graham & Som ............000000+ 2,500 
Stuart: Daniel Pinkney Parker (P-B, 

Adams-Quincy) Private Collector .......... 2,500 
Ziem: Une Fete a Venise (P-B, Schuette) 

NI FPRONTO OD coc cnsnncssescescesesanrvsscicoupans 2,150 


Furniture and Decorations 


“Tutor Flynt’? Silver Two Handled Cup 
and Cover by John Coney (P-B, Adams- 
Quincy) Fairfield Antiques .................06. $15,000 
Engraved Silver Fluted Teapot with Stand 
by Paul Revere (P-B, Adams-Quincy) 
WMarGeP: AMUGWIS « ...ccocrccccscvessicsseccccoccsssidoeces 14,000 


The Art Digest 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


PORTRAITS PAINTED TO ORDER 


CHAPELLIER 


48 EAST 57th NEW YORK 
PLAZA 3-1538-9 


SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 















Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 








HURLEY PASTEL 


CRAYONS 
are SNAPPY and 
BRILLIANT 


e 55 BUT DO NOT RUS OFF 


= ~ r) 
i CINCINNAT | O Bi 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD TODAY 


Postpaid & Insured 





February 1, 1946 


Farnum Retires 


AFTER 17 Years of constant service in 
his role as educational director and 
executive vice-president of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Dr. Royal B. 
Farnum asked and was granted retire- 
ment, effective July 1. At the January 
9 meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
when Dr. Farnum’s resignation was 
accepted, Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, 
president, praised Dr. Farnum for “a 
record of which he and the institution 
may be justly proud” and outlined the 
growth of the School under his leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Farnum came to the School in 
1929 from Boston, where he was Massa- 
chusetts State Director of Art Educa- 
tion and principal of the Massachusetts 
School of Art. At that time the Rhode 
Island school had one dormitory with 
15 students—it now numbers 115 stu- 
dents with four dormitories. Under Dr. 
Farnum’s guidance the school was 
awarded degree-granting powers in 1932. 
It was also able to erect two new build- 
ings—the College Hill Building and the 
Auditorium and to acquire the Farm 
and Carrington House. 

Dr. Farnum, who is one of the na- 
tion’s leading authorities on industrial 
art and a prolific writer on art educa- 
tion, plans to live in Hampton, Conn., 
where he will do creative work. He will 
retain his active interest in organiza- 
tions he has long been associated with, 
such as the Eastern Arts Association 
and the Film Custodians’ group. 


Honoring Paul Cret 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance is cur- 
rently honoring the memory of the late, 
noted French-American architect, Paul 
P. Cret, with a retrospective exhibition 
of his work (until February 17). 

In addition to sketches, designs and 
photographs of many of Cret’s impor- 
tant architectural projects which in- 
clude the Detroit Art Institute, the 
Rodin Museum (Philadelphia) and the 
John Herron Art Institute, there is an 
unusual display of military drawings 
made during the first World War when 
Cret served first with the French and 
then American forces. Portraits of the 
architect range from one by Adolph 
Borie, showing the pre-war idealist and 
dreamer, to the successful man-of-the- 
world portrayed by Franklin Watkins. 

Cret first came to this country from 
Paris in 1903 to teach at the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts. 


Classes in Photography 


In response to the demand for a 
course in negative retouching and oil 
coloring, the Art School of the Brooklyn 
Museum is adding such a course to its 
curriculum for the Spring term, to be 
taught by Helene Saunders. 





PAINTINGS FEB. 5-28 


WILL BARNET 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
February 20-21 
at 8 p.m. 


XIX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 
OLD MASTERS 


Property of the Estate 
of the Late 


JOHN LIST 
CRAWFORD 


COLONEL CHARLES 
ERSKINE SCOTT 


WwooD 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


Barbizon and other paint- 
ings include works by Diaz, 
Harpignies, Fromentin, 
Jacque, Millet, Rousseau; 
Meissonier, Boudin, Cour- 
bet, Robie, Mauve, Ziem, 
Bouguereau andother artists. 
Old Masters include exam- 
ples by Van der Helst, de 
Hoogh, Salomon Van Ruys- 
dael, Lorenzo Costa and Jan 
Steen. American paintings 
by Ryder, Childe Hassam, 
Weir, Robert Loftin New- 
man, Inness, Hunt, Blake- 
lock, Wyant and other 
Americans. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free 
on Request 
ON EXHIBITION FROM 
FEBRUARY 16 








GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street $ Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
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The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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Good Reasoning .. . 


Art museums in every part of 
the United States depend on 
Budworth to pack and ship their 
exhibitions. They can’t take 
chances. Neither can you! This 
service is available to you,.wheth- 
er collector, gallery or artist. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 


worth 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





= HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 

werful . . . No fillers used 

neces- 


Po 
Conforms with the highest standards 
sary for creating lasting “x - « » Per- 


manency guaranteed 


a io: local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., Now York 11, W. Y. 









PICTURE PRESERVO 
FOR OIL PAINTINGS 
POSITIVELY REMOVES BLOOM 
CONTAINS NO ALCOHOL 
— $3.00 & $5.00 Size — 


MARGRIEVE PRODUCTS 


236 East 59th Street, New York City 





A BRONZE FINISHED BUST OF 
GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


in your home or office will be an appropriate tribute to 
America’s most outstanding Commander whose brilliant 
leadership, courage and heroism sped the Victory and 
saved precious lives. Felt base lining. With or without 
inseription on the base over his name ‘“‘We Shall Win 
Or We Shall Die’’. 5 in., 8 oz. $1.00 postpaid. 8 in., 
31 oz. $3.00 postpaid. ARTCRAFT STATUARY CO., 
Dept. A-32, 673 WN. Clark St., Chicage 10, Iii. 





FOR SALE: 


INDIAN AND Mexi- 
CAN SILVER JEWELRY. BEADWORK. 
Dots. Curios, MINERALS. COoINs. 
PATTERN Gass. - - Catalogue 5c 


COWBOY LEMLEY sew ‘stexico 
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ART BOOK 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


Passionate Genius 


“In The Blazing Light: A Novel About 
Goya,” by Max White. 1946. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 318 pp. $2.75. 


No high-pressured Hollywood scenar- 
ist could dream up a more colorful fic- 
tional history than the real one lived 
two hundred years ago by one of Spain’s 
greatest artists, Francisco Jose Goya y 
Lucientes. And surely the publicity-con- 
scious antics of his 20th century coun- 
tryman and painter, Salvador Dali, 
would pale before the wholly natural 
but far more robust activities of Goya, 
as told in Max White’s absorbing novel, 
In The Blazing Light. 

Born in Aragon, Goya first received 
renown for his bull-fighting there. No- 
toriety came later when he went to 
Rome and displayed a vigorous sense 
of humor and daring (which included 
climbing the dome of St. Peter’s and 
carving his initials on Michelangelo’s 
lantern). Back in Spain again notoriety 
and fame merged. 

Not one to mince words—“You look 
like the kind of man who goes about 
burning harmless prostitutes,” he told 
a monk he disliked—he nevertheless 
had ambitions of worldly success and 
shrewdness sufficient to achieve it. To 
stifle a smug critic who ignored Goya 
in favor of the Italiante court artists, 
he repainted some inept pictures, signed 
them with the name of a mythical Ital- 
ian, saw that the art critic publicly 
praised them—and revealed the hoax. 
In his love affairs also the impetuous 
genius tempered passion with patience 
in order to win the beautiful and will- 
ing Maria Teresa, Duchess of Alba. - 

The novel,.a good part of which re- 
cords the 20-year, extra marital affair 
between Goya and the Duchess, is lively 
reading. The character of Goya’s ge- 
nius, molded of course by the terrible, 
passionate mood of an impoverished 
Spain, doubly weakened by the rule of 
a pleasure-loving palace and fearful 
Inquisition, is interpreted with under- 
standing and imaginative insight. 


Beauty and Science 


“The Beauty of Butterflies.” Introduc- 
tion by Julian Huxley. Text by Adolf 
Portmann. 1945. Oxford University 
Press. An Iris Book. 11 pp. of text and 
12 color plates. $3.00. 


To all thoughtful men and women in 
this century of specialization the grow- 
ing insularity of the arts and sciences 
is alarming, Few attempts have been 
made on either side to relate laboratory 
research with studio creation—the re- 
sult of a mutual aloofness which has 
sternly split educated society. 

This contemporary failing is discussed 
by the outstanding British scientist, 
Julian Huxley, brother of the novelist 


Aldous Huxley, in a wise and reasoned 
introduction to the new Oxford publica- 
tion, The Beauty of Butterflies. Printed 
in Switzerland under the imprint of 
Iris Books, it is one in a series striving 
to narrow the gap between seekers of 
truth and beauty. - 

Mr. Huxley: “The artist and the man 
of culture often blame the rise of sci- 
ence for those features of the modern 
world which they dislike. They attack 
pure science as mere knowledge, at best 
a soulless intellectualism, at worst a 
braggart pedantry. Applied science and 
technology they brand as crassly utili- 
tarian. 

“To those strictures the man of sci- 
ence is apt to reply in kind. A culture 
which neglects the scientific field is one- 
sided and ignorant. Art which fails to 
utilize the facts and ideas of science as 
material for inspiration, and the 
achievements of technology as tools for 
execution, is undeveloped, and unenter- 
prising. 

“There is unfortunately something in 
the strictures of both sides. The ignor- 
ance of science among most literary 
men and artists is alarming. It is more 
extensive than the converse ignorance 
of scientists. . . . Applied science, it is 
quite true, is rarely anything but the 
hired servant of industry and the profit 
motive. And art, even when not cheap 
or commercialized, tends to grow eso- 
teric and contemptuous of other human 
activities.” 

The Beauty of Butterflies is a slim 
volume comprising more than 40 photo- 
graphs of tropical butterflies. Adolph 
Portmann’s text supplies the facts and 
significance of their colors but, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the book, it 
is the natural and magnificent arrange- 
ment of color and pattern in the but- 
terflies which form the reason and ap- 
peal of the book. 


Night With Jupiter and Others 


“A Night with Jupiter and Other Fan- 
tastic Stories.” Edited by Charles Henri 
Ford. 1945. New York: View Editions. 
Distributed by the Vanguard Press. 128 
pp. of text and illustrations. $3.00. 


A collection of 15 fantastic stories 
written by painters, poets, musicians 
and professional writers of avant- 
guarde conceit. As much chi-chi as im- 
agination in the works. Decorated with 
varied drawings by Seligmann, Tanguy, 
Man Ray, Klee, Calder, Ernest, Hayter 
and others, including works by 18th and 
19th century illustrators. 


Art Encyclopedia 


“Encyclopedia of the Arts.” Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes and Harry G. 
Schrickel. 1946. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1,064 pp. $10. 


A combined dictionary of technical 
terms and reference book, this new en- 
cyclopedia has admirably succeeded in 
compressing a good portion of the in- 
ternational history of architecture, 
dance, sculpture, paintings, decorating, 
music, literature, theatre, and film arts 
into 1,064 authoritative pages. Signed 
contributions represent the work of 
leading scholars, educators, teachers 
and professional artists. A highly use- 
ful and informative book which should 
find its way to all who study, write 
about, or discuss the arts. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS, SCULPTURE AND PRINTS BY 
NEGRO ARTISTS. Mar. 31- April 28. At- 
lanta University. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel, 
gouache, sculpture, prints. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $1,400. Entry cards due March 
17. Work due March 19. For further in- 
formation write Hale Woodruff, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jackson, Miss. 


5TH NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION. April 1-30. Municipal Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Works must be matted, 
no frames. Prizes and honorable men- 
tions. Work due March 20. For further 
information write Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Art Gallery, 839 North 
State St., Jackson, Miss. 


Lowell, Mass. 

YEAR "ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 
Birthplace Museum. Open to professional 
artists. Media: all with the exception of 
large sculpture. Inventive artists invited 
to send photographs showing new handling. 
Entry fee $1.50. For further information 


write J. G. Wolcott, 236 Fairmount, Lowell, 
Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 
45TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB, 
INC. April 1-21. New Haven Public Li 
brary: Open to all artists. Media: all, work 
not previously exhibited in New Haven. 
Prizes and purchasing fund. For entry 
ecards and further information write Mrs. 
Pauline H. Stack, Secretary, Box 174, Guil- 
ford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


120TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS, 
WATERCOLORS AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Mar. 13-Apr. 1, 1946. National Academy 
of Design. By ae and by jury. En- 
try cards due F 8. Work due Feb. 15. 
Prizes. For oer information write John 
Taylor Arms, Chairman Exhibition, 1083 
Fifth Ave., eh hClC York 28, N. Y. 


54TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Apr. 14-29. National Academy of Design. 
Open to members only. Media: all. Work 
due April 3. For further information write 
Miss Josephine Droege, c/o Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH EXHIBITION. 
National Serigraph Society... Open to all 
foreign artists with permanent residence 
outside of the U. S. A. Media: original 
serigraphs. No entry fee. Jury. For fur- 
ther information write Doris Meltzer, Di- 
rector, Serigraph Galleries, 38 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PRINT COMPETITION. June 15-July 15. 
Associated American Artists Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: etching, lithog- 
raphy and wood engraving. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $5,000. For further information 
write Margery Richman, Associated Amer- 
am Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


17TH ANNUAL COLOR PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. March 15-April 5. Philadelphia 
Print Club. Open to all artists. Media: all 
print. Mats must be 14 in. x 19 in. to 18 in. 
x 22 in. Entry fee $2 for non-members. 
Work due Mar. 1. For further information 
write Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 


5TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING. 
Opens Mar, 30, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to all living American artists. 
Media: paintings. $3,000 in purchase prizes. 
Jury comprises Henry Varnum Poor, chair- 
man; Jon Corbino, Waldo Peirce, Henry 
Schnakenberg and Karl Zerbe. Entry cards 
due Feb. 16; work received either at W. S. 
Budworth and Son, 424 W. 52 St., New 
York 19, or at the Museum. Work due in 
New York Feb. 19, or in Virginia Feb. 25. 
For further information and entry cards 
write Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1ST SPRING ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 
3-30. California Palace of Legion of Honor. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Two paintings may be submitted by each 
artist, none must exceed 4’x4’. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $2,000. Entry cards due by Mar. 1. 
Local artists’ work due bet. 10 a. m. and 
5 p. m., Mar. 8, 9, 10, 11. Out-of-town work 
due before Mar. 13 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 18TH AN- 
NUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Mar. 6-Apr. 7. Seattle Art Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: all print. Entry 
$1. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 11. Work due Feb. 13. For fur- 
ther information write Eleanor Honning- 
fort, Secretary, 713 16th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


1ST NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
PAINTING, July 1 to Sept. 30. Philbrook 
Art Center. Open to all American Indian 
painters of traditional or ceremonial sub- 
jects. Jury. Prizes. Entries due June 14. 
For further information write to Bernard 
Frazier, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rock- 
ford Road, Tulsa, Okla. 


Washington, D. C. 

4TH NATIONAL PENNELL FUND EXHI- 
BITION OF PRINTS. Library of Congress, 
May 1-August 1. Open to ali printmakers. 
Limited to work done since Mar. 1, "45. 
Prints colored after printing not eligible. 
Jury. Prizes totaling $1,600. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 15. Work due before Mar. 29. 
Entry blanks and further information from 
Prints and* Photographs Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 


DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS. Wichita 
Art Association Galleries. Open to all 
craftsmen artists. Media: silversmithing 
and jewelry, weaving, ceramics. Entrance 
fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes in all media. Entry 
cards and work due April 20, 1946. Ex- 
hibition May 4 to 31, 1946. Write for entr 
blanks, Wichita Art "Association, 401 Nort 
Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-21. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open = residents of Ohio. 
Ind., Ili., W. Va., Pa., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 11-21. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


12TH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 6-31. Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to residents of 14 counties 
of western New York. Media: oils, water- 
colors, drawings, sculpture, ceramics. Work 
due Feb. 7. Jury. For further information 
write Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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These fine colours 
are available again 
in three inch tubes 


20 on 3incu TuBE 
ALL COLOURS 
Half Pans 135 per dozen 


TRANSPARENCY 





WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 


February 1, 1946 
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RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 

SC art education centers. Fashion, 
int., advertising, indus. design. 

1G Textile eng. design; painting, iI- 

OF DE lns., sculpture, architecture, land- 
seape arcbitecture, art educ. 16 

Confers bidgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 

dorms, museum, theatre. Social 


B.F.A. and rogram. Coed. Est. 1877. Catalog. 
18 Coltege St., Providence 3, R. 1. 








PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal 


BRACKMAN 


Fall and Winter Classes In Wew York City 


Opening Oct. 15th. For information write to 


eal, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
Cirele 7-5146 


New York, WN. 





RADO SPRING 
ARTS CENTE 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, eartoon- 
ing, mural 


design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





STUDY PAINTING this WINTER in 
FLORIDA 


Jerry Farnsworth 


ART CLASSES 


2127 McClellan P’kw'y 
Sarasota, Florida 


Write for Particulars: 





PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 
5172 W. PT. LOMA BOULEVARD, SAN DIEGO 7, CALIF. 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


SELMA BURKE 


Announces the Opening of 


Students of Sculpture School 


COURSES AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 


67 WEST 3rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
1 Block South of Washington Sq. GRamerey 7-4276 













PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
S—Advertis| 


CERTIFICATE COURSE ing Design, Bulldi 
Constrection, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Designs 


38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


LEAR 






STUART STUDIOS, Room 
121 Moaument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of Jessons. 
Name 





Street 
City 
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State 















James ©. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
NSE 


Pennsylvania Annual 
[Continued from page 5] 


made by Jurors Heinz Warneke (Chair- 
man), Herbert Haseltine and Warren 
Wheelock. Their choice for the George 
D. Widener Memorial Medal was Pieta 
1944 by Waldemar Raemisch. Executed 
in stone, the work incorporates consid- 
erable emotion through its simple in- 
tegrated forms. 

The Lippincott and Smith prizes were 
awarded by the Academy’s committee 
on exhibition headed by Chairman 
Henry S. Drinker. The Lippincott award 
went to Raphael Soyer for Patricia. 
Solidly painted and simple in approach, 
conservatism here won out again. De- 
serted Farms by Doris Kunzie Weidener, 
awarded the Mary Smith Prize, is no 
better nor worse than countless other 
landscapes of the same genus. 

Turning from the prizewinners, we 
find a rich and rewarding assemblage 
of canvases and sculpture—making so 
puzzling the fact that they were largely 
invited by the same group responsible 
for the above awards. Gothic Wood and 
Nymph by George Grosz is a haunting 
fantasy. California Birds by Julio De 
Diego, remarkable for its feeling of 
movement and attention to color and 
texture, might have been considered for 
an award, as might have The Lost Boat 
by Everett Spruce. Intensely dramatic, 
its organization and feeling of weight 
is not forgotten. A fine Henry Mattson, 
a nocturnal seascape titled Blue Night, 
ranks high among similar examples by 
this pigmental poet. Adolph Gottlieb’s 
Persephone indicates steady growth on 
the artist’s part. An imaginative ap- 
proach marks Mark Rothko’s entry, 
with its clever balancing of yellows 
and greys. George Morrison combines a 
sense of color with emotion and form 
in a religious offering in the modern 
idiom that would have been a valuable 
addition to the recent religious exhibi- 
tion at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 

Pattern keynotes The Boudoir by 
William H. Furguson, while Cameron 
Booth creates a color fugue in an 
orange and pink New World Temple. 


the hans hofmann 
52 west Sth street 
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morning -afternoon-evening 


summer department — provincetown, mass. * june-september 


Eric Isenburger sensitively composes his 
Musical Instruments, and Frazier’s 
Home by Edwin W. Dickinson combines 
a vague palette with strong form. Well 
represented are Hobson Pittman, Xavier 
Gonzales, Morris Kantor and Alexander 
Brook. The Round Table by Abraham 
Rattner is a top example of that artist’s 
still life painting while Bradley Walker 
Tomlin’s abstracted Offering shows him 
still master of subtle nuances. (It is a 
pity that this work is cracking rather 
badly.) Remembered for incisive space 
is Werner Drewes’ Deserted and Robert 
Motherwell’s Spanish Prison. 

The department of simplification is 
well represented by Milton Avery in an 
unusual landscape titled Gaspé Village 
and by George Constant in a powerful 
Girl With Flowers. Karl Zerbe’s still 
life The Fish is well thought out, as is 
John Atherton’s surprising departure 
titled Magic Forest. It would be inter- 
esting to see Atherton continue in this 
new semi-abstract direction. Max Weber 
shows another of his Hebraic Rabbinical 
series and Maurice Sterne is present 
with a Cape Cod Net Menders, in his 
new technique. Not to be overlooked 
among the painters present are: Hans 
Moller, Samuel Rosenberg, Carol Blan- 
chard, Morris Blackburn, Karl Knaths 
and Darrel Austin. 

Outstanding sculpture includes North 
Wind by Hugo Robus, notable for its 
flowing forms, and Harry Rosin’s poetic 
Polynesian Eve. Charles Cutler carves 
a terrifying Birth of a Snake. Highly 
original is Cornelia Van A. Chapin’s 
stone Snail. Blues Player by Seymour 
Lipton is an amusing wood carving. 
Spidery forms dominate Mary Callery’s 
bronze titled Acrobats on a House. 


A trip to Philadelphia would be re- 
warding to the 57th Street irregulars, 
for this is a superior exhibition despite 
the fact that much criticism will un- 
doubtedly be heaped upon the jury for 
the lack of balance between works in- 
vited and those juried, as has been in- 
dicated. One leaves the Academy with 
the feeling that had the jury been more 
Academic perhaps the awards would 
have been less so.—BEN WOLF. 


school of fine arts 
new york city 


classes 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
WINTER SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 

r. Ozenfant teaching daily 





ORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue B. 


YLAND 


Peco 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

2ND SEMESTER REGISTRATION FEB. 4 & 5 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Bulletins on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 















University of 


GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Fields of concentration: Drawing and painting, Uiustration, 
education, ceramies, 


Dormitories. New Fine Arts building. Summer seheol. 
Write for information to: 


LAMAR DODD, Head of the Department 


the School for Ant Studies 


CLASSES IN... 
PAINTING @ SCULPTURE © DRAWING 
Instructors and Lecturers: 


EVERGOOD - FIENE - GLICKMAN - LEVI 
PEIRCE « PICKEN : REFREGIER - ROSENTHAL 


2231 B’WAY AT 79TH ST., WN. Y. TR 7-1760 





ri California College 
of Arts & Crafts 


i 
Y Fine —_ Avvlied Arts and a 
Educatio: Degrees 


Spring Term Opens January 7th, 1948 


Write for Catalog. Spencer Macky, President 
Broadway at College * Oakland 11 - California 













CLEARWATER MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADULT AND JUNIOR CLASSES. BEGINNERS 
AND ADVANCED. 


ON THE GULF COAST 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Y INSTITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 through August 2 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art. her Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 


February 1, 1946 





Kress Gift 
[Continued from page 7] 


Jean-Marc Nattier—Madame de Caumartin 
as Hebe. 

Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Pater—Féte Champétre. 

Nicolas Poussin—The Baptism of Christ. 

Hyacinthe Rigaud—President Hébert. 

Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun — Marquise de La- 
borde. 

Antoine Watteau—lItalian Comedians. 


Antoine Watteau— “Sylvia” (Jeanne-Rose- 
Guyonne Benozzi). 
Sculpture 
Benedetto da Maiano—Madonna and Child. 


Desiderio da Settignano—Bust of the Holy 
Child, 

English School, Late Thirteenth Century— 
The Holy Trinity. 

English School, Early Fifteenth Century— 
Saint George and the Dragon. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti—Madonna and Child. 

Michelozzo—Madonna with the Sleeping Child. 

Jacopo della Quercia—Madonna and Child. 

Tilman Riemenschneider—Saint Burchard of 
Wiirzbureg. 

Luca della Robbia—The Nativity. 

Tino di Camaino—Madonna and Child with 
Queen Sancia, Saints and Angels. 

Verrocchio—Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


Triple Enrollment 


The Spring enrollment of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts is a record 
one, three times that of last year, with 
students registered from almost every 
state in the Union as well as Canada. 
Many of the new pupils are trainees 
and veterans, coming into the School 
under the GI Bill of Rights. Director 
Douglas MacAgy has greatly enlarged 
the curriculum, with particular expan- 
sion in the department of design for 
commerce and industry, which offers 
comprehensive training in advertising 
art, textile design and illustration. 


Creative Children 


The Museum of Modern Art has 
opened an exhibition of Creative Art by 
American Children, prepared by the 
educational staff of the museum with 
the co-operation of teachers throughout 
the nation. Upon the close of the ex- 
hibition on March 3, the works will be 
sent to the Soviet Union as a return 
courtesy for a similar presentation by 
Russian children, shown at the museum 
two years ago. 


Sculptor Eaves Teaches 


Recently discharged from the Army, 
Winslow Bryan Eaves is now instruc- 
tor in sculpture and ceramics at 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
School of Art, director William C. Pal- 
mer announces. Eaves, a former stu- 
dent of Milles at Cranbrook Art Acad- 
emy, was a winner of first prize in the 
Rome Collaborative Competition. 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
Fer Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 













COMPLETE 
ART COURSES. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


NORTO 
SCHOOL 
OF AR 





First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional scul il- 
lustration, aod mural | are ae co-ordi- 
= course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 


Many roms ae and p 5 
gutsbed fecuiyy. Catalog teas B. Ballinger, 
urator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 


School of Design for Women 
101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


an fashion —_, a . 
teacher training. in a 
INSTITU T E courses. poneanete, puppet- 


_ jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 
oF ART 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 





applied to industry. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 













DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincianati, O. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
» Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Ilus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw'g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 








Suite 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


in new quarters in the Museum bullding on Huntington 
Avenue. Unlimited contact with Museum collection throagh 
study and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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1009 WH. STATE © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 








TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN 


SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Annual Dinner 
Don’t forget the Annual Dinner of 
the League will be held at Salma- 
gundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1946, at 6 p.m. Price 


$2.75. Please send in your reserva- 
tions, with check to cover, to Mil- 
dred Nevitt Kelley, Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 630 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


That They May Endure 


For the assurance of the performance 
of all War Memorial paintings, the 
American Artists Professional League 
recommends: 

That Committees in charge of War 
Memorials adopt and make known this 
prerequisite for acceptance of paintings 
for such Memorials: 

That every artist-painter must sub- 
mit with his finished painting his guar- 
anty, in writing, that he has used for 





that work only artists’ paints made 
from pigments with a known history for 
permanence. 


Committees to whom these projects 
are entrusted will readily see the tre- 
mendous importance of insuring the 
lasting qualities of the art which goes 
into them. They should demand this 
insurance from the artists. 

These pigments are listed by the 
League in its (4) Insert Sheet, Layout 
of the Permanent Palette. Copies of 
this will be supplied promptly and with- 
out charge to Committees on War Me- 
morials on request by letter to National 
Headquarters, the American Artists 
Professional League, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Where Knowledge and 


Competence Is Needed 


While on the subject of War Memo- 
rials and inspired by the warning from 


SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 


For FREE Technical Book on 
Formulation for Permanency, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


a." 


LOOK FOR THE 


DEEP GOLD 
LABEL 


tre five Velesta 
Onl Colovds...ter 


THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 





Mr. Conrow’s Committee on Technic 
that the permanence of all paintings in 
such projects should be assured, it is 
quite in keeping to urge also that all 
such art, as well as the Memorials, 
should be worthy of preservation. 

Everyone has his own taste, or per- 
haps it might be safer to say his own 
likes, but not everyone is competent to 
pass upon the qualities in art—what is 
worthy. This requires a committee 
which has a demonstrated knowledge 
of art and its processes. 

So important is this subject that our 
greater municipalities and some of our 
states have Art Commissions, the selec- 
tion of which is pretty well safeguarded 
by statutes or provided for in charters 
under which some municipalities 
operate. 

More and more the importance of 
such commissions has been proven and 
felt. The recent articles in our columns 
about the Art Commission of the City of 
New York, and the work of Georg 
Lober, its Executive Secretary, are hav- 
ing reverberations, not only in the New 
York press but over the country. The 
city is discovering many of its art pieces 
which have seemingly been rather neg- 
lected, have grown to priceless propor- 
tions and under Mr. Lober, the city’s art 
is having some facials and is perking 
up so that the citizens are beginning to 
whistle at it. 

Encouraged by its knowledge that 
good art grows in value, the Commis- 
sion is making every effort to see that 
future acquisitions will at least not 
suffer too much in the company of our 
early masters. 


Work Cut Out For Us 


Sooner or later the need for Art Com- 
missions will be realized by all our 
states and oyr larger cities. Here is 
where our State Chapters and our mem- 
bers may well spend some thought as 
well as some time to urge this need on 
their people, if this is not already an 
accomplished fact in their places. 

The New York City Art Commission 
is set up and defined under the city 
charter and the manner of selection of 
its members is provided for. This char- 
ter was drafted under the guidance of 
the late Elihu Root and is a good pat- 
tern for others to follow, as some have 
already done. 

The Commission consists of four Ex- 
Officio Members, including the Mayor, 
the president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, president of the New York Public 
Library and the president of the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, who with the 
seven professional and lay-members 
complete it. 

These latter seven include an archi- 
tect, a landscape architect, a painter, a 
sculptor and three lay members. It is 
provided that the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York City, composed of 17 of 
the city’s various art organizations rep- 
resentative of these groups shall select 
three names for each of these places for 
recommendation to the Mayor, and 
from these he must choose for the des- 
ignations those who will succeed the 
retiring members. 

Since the City’s art, its paintings, 
sculpture, etcetera, have a value of 
many, many millions of dollars, the re- 
sponsibility of the Commission becomes 
apparent and that body may not be 
lightly chosen or thrown to the politi- 
cians. 


The Art Digest 
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Dangerous Practice 

We are in receipt of an inquiry 
whether or not it is legal to make paint- 
ings from colored postal cards of flow- 
ers, landscapes, etc., some of which 
were printed in Europe and none of 
which is apparently copyrighted. 

Possibly it may be legal but it is 
unsafe at best. Even the matter of 
adapting a figure or two of the artists’ 
own work can be a hazardous thing to 
do. While a case involving an incidence 
of this kind was settled out of court, 
and therefore no decision in law was 
handed down, it brought considerable 
grief to all parties and instigated a siz- 
able lawsuit. 

If an artist may not re-use one of his 
own figures, even though he changes the 
costumes and the composition, then the 
use of some other artist’s figures or 
landscape is surely inviting trouble. 

Perhaps the widest and most prolific 
adaptations of others’ work is practiced 
by the so-called western artists who do 
much of the illustrating for the West- 
ern and Cowboy, rootin’, tootin’ mags. 
Recently in reviewing Owen Wister’s 
Virginian in an edition which was illus- 
trated by Charles M. Russell, it was evi- 
dent that several of the illustrations 
had been traced, and one of these horses 
is easily recognizable in a not very old 
magazine. It had not been very well dis- 
guised for the legs and action of one 
of Charley Russell’s “hosses” is dis- 
tinctly his own. This is a too common 
practice: 

The magazine was copyrighted and 
we may not run this swipe along with 
Russell’s original but it will be quite 
all right with the Register of Copy- 
rights if we describe the picture and 
give the “artist’s’” name. We have this 
thought under advisement. What would 
have been done with people in Russell’s 
country for “rustlin”’, and misbranding 
is vividly described in most every one 
of the stories in those Westerns, so 
the boys who are engaged in this prac- 
tice on the art range must know it is 
not good business. 

Many things are “within the law” but 
there is still a moral—Don’t copy—at 
least not too much. 


Contents Noted 


A renewal has just come from one of 
our Oklahoma members who thought 
he might be in arrears and sends his 
renewal. He writes that the League 
could possibly get along without him 
but that he could not possibly get along 
without the League. To prove that he 
asks that we tell him how to copyright 
a painting as he has mislaid his ArT 
DIcEest wherein we detailed these direc- 
tions. 

Here is the answer, Mister Member, 
and we are glad you are going to copy- 
right your stuff, for what we have seen 
of it calls for copyright protection. 

Write to the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for the blanks for copyrighting 
a painting. If this is for protection and 
not for reproduction, you will fill out 
the blank and send it with one dollar, 
together with two photographs of your 
picture. 

If it is to be reproduced, ask for that 
particular blank and this registration 
will cost you two dollars. And we can’t 
get along without members like you. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
February 1, 1946 


Michigan 

From Marion L. Dickinson, director 
of the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, 
came a most interesting summary of 
their winter program. Three movements 
designed to encourage public participa- 
tion in creative art as a stimulating 
force in contemporary life took place 
in Kalamazoo during Art Week. 

First—the annual membership drive 
for 1,000 new members to participate 
in the local art program. Second—the 
annual observance of American Art 
Week by local groups and related busi- 
ness institutions to bring awareness 
that art is a thing to make life more 
enjoyable for every man. Third—the 
monthly exhibition at the Institute to 
feature “Power in the Pacific.” 

Downtown business houses featured 
many window displays by local profes- 
sionals and soldier art work by the Arts 
and Skills group of Percy Jones Hos- 
pital and Fort Custer. Michigan, al- 
ready art conscious, should be in readi- 
ness to profit by the boost industry is 
giving art and expansion by the exist- 
ing facilities should result. 
Florida 


In Pensacola, American Art Week 
posters were effectively used by Mr. 
M. G. Runyan in many prominent 
places—stores and two U.S.O. clubs. 
In grammar and junior high schools 
there were special programs by Mr. 
Runyan supported with an exhibition 
of his watercolors of Florida scenes. In 
all he reached many thousands of stu- 
dents and in co-operation with their 
teachers accomplished a sincere regard 
for American Art Week and artists. 

Limited for exhibition space but pos- 
sessing a fine endorsement from Mayor 
Walter E. Nicke, the show of twelve 
oils at the Pensacola Library was a 
credit to the community. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


The Moderns now contend that 
“anyone can learn to draw and every- 
one can paint’”—after a fashion. Be- 
ing an artist, however, begins with 
the capacity to see something worth 
painting. In an effort to do justice 
to his vision the born-artist learns 
to draw and paint in a fashion for- 
ever denied to average humanity. He 
also shuns, not the photographic so 
much as the photogenic, the made-to- 
order aspect of things requiring little 
subtility in the translation from fact 
to art. Even a good portrait photog- 
rapher develops this discrimination 
and learns by clever manipulation of 
light and shade to catch elusive beau- 
ty which would otherwise escape the 
camera. Thus he raises his mechani- 
cal process toward the status of an 
art. For visual art rests on vision 
which begins with seeing clearly all 
that is there to see, and proceeds 
toward a discrimination of what is 
most significant and beautiful. The 
science of light and lens has not been 
able to produce a camera to which 
all people are photogenic. It still 
takes brains to see people at their 
best and skill of hand to present 
them. Until a camera that thinks 
comes on the market, good technical 
painting cannot be properly stig- 
matized as photographic. 





The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 
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STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
To Feb. 10: Canadian’ Painting; 
Feb. 18-Mar. 10: American Draw- 
ing Annual Exhibition. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Alexandria Public Library 7o Feb. 
9: Paintings by Howard Conant. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Feb. 11: The Commonwealth 
of Painting; Gouaches and Prints 
by J. E. Stevens. 


ATHENS, GA, 

University of Ga. Feb. 4-25: Soviet 
Children’s Art. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Feb.: Upjohn 
Collection. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery To Mar. 17: 
Jewelry Exhibition; Feb. 1-Mar. 
$1: Soldiers in Ancient Days. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art Feb.: 
Biennial Exhibition of Contem- 
porary Textiles and Ceramics. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Margaret Brown Gallery To Feb. 23: 
Paintings by Katrine Amory 
Hooper. 

Copley Society To Feb. 9: Paint- 
ings by Ethel Blanchard Collver, 
Feb. 11-Mar. 2: Paintings by 
Dorothea Shepard Bassett. 

Guild of Boston Artists Feb. 11-23: 
Watercolors by Carroll M. Bill. 
Institute of Modern Art To Mar. 3: 
Paintings by Dali, Gris, Miro and 

Picasso. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 24: 
Zoe Oliver Sherman Collection, 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Bowling Green State University 7o 
Feb. 21: Oils by Contemporary 
Americans. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Feb. 17: 
Paintings by Feininger and Hartley. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago Jo Mar. 
10: Paintings by George Bellows. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Feb.: Paint- 
ings by Gianni Cilfone and Marques 
E. Reiteel. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum 70 Feb. 10: 
Annual Exhibition of Contem 
porary American Painting. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo Feb. 
17: 1%th Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Paintings; Prints; 
Feb. 1-24: Paintings by Buffalo 
Artists. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Feb. 
1-28: Paintings by Robert Brack- 
man; Feb. 6-26: History of Ameri- 
can Watercolors. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Feb. 24: Contemporary French 
Painting; Feb. 10-Mar. 3: Prints 
by Howard Cook. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Feb.: Drawings 
by Marsden Hartley. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum Feb.: Drawings 
by Augustus John. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts Feb.: Car- 
roll, Burchfield; Sculpture Show. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Feb.: Annual Exhibition of 
Cumberland Valley Artists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 10: 
Annual Houston Artists’ Exhibi- 


tion. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Febd.: 
Chinese Sculpture and Paintings. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
William Rockhill Nelson 
Feb.: Advertising Art. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Los Angeles County Museum To 
Feb. 10: Paintings by Leland 
Curtis; Feb. 2-Mar. 3: Paintings by 
Paul Landacre. 

James Vigeveno Galleries Feb.: 
Paintings by Darrel Austin and 
Tschacbasov. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Art Center Association Feb. 5-26: 
French Graphic Art. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum To 
Feb. 10: Russian Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Fed. 13- 
Mar. 10: Annual Exhibition of 
Milwaukee Printmakers. Kandinsky 
Memorial Exhibition. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 7o 
Feb. 28: French Paintings. 
Walker Art Center To Mar. 10: 
Ideas for Better Living. 
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Gallery 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today To Feb. 23: 
Veterans Exhibition. 

Newark Museum Feb.: Changing 
Tastes in Painting and Sculpture; 
Prints; Painters of Today. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Art Center Feb. 3-24: 
Paintings by May Todd Aaron. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Mar. 3: 1h1st Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings and Sculpture. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 17: Paintings 
by Iver Rose; Paintings by Josef 
Schari; Paul Cret Memorial Evxv- 
hibition; Paintings by Morris 
Graves. 

Artists Gallery Zo Mar. 1: Paint- 
ings and Prints by Weldon Bailey. 

Philadelphia Museum Feb.: Looking 
at the U. 8. A.; To Feb. 10: 
Kaethe Kollwite Memorial Exhibi- 
tion, 

Print Club To Feb. 8: 18th An 
nual Exhibition of American Litho- 
graphy. 

Woodmere Art Gallery 7o Feb. 10: 
Student Exhibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Jo Feb. 20: 
Lithographs by Daumier; Feb. 7- 
Mar. 24: Charles J. Rosenbloom 
Collection. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb. 7-28: Paint- 
ings by Maurice Becker. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Jo Feb. 10: 
Paintings by Ralph C. Scott. 

Rhode Island School of Design Feb. 
6-28: Museums’ Choice. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Jo 


Feb. 13: 19th 
Genre Painters. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum Feb.: 
Miniature Rooms. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
Feb. 1-21: Serigraphs by Harry 
Sternberg; Feb. 9-23: Merchant 
Seamen’s Exhibition. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Paintings 
by David Vaughan; National Seri- 
graph Society; Paintings by Dent 
Robinson. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb. 1-28: 11th Annual Wa- 
tercolor Exhibition; Feb. 5-Mar. 4: 
Watercolors by Andrew Wyeth; To 
Feb. 10: Sculpture and Drawings 
by Raymond Puccinelli. 

M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
To Feb. 17: Abbot Collection of 
Army Medicine Paintings. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Feb. 10: California Watercolor So- 
ciety Annual Exhibition; Art of 
the Bay Region. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum Feb. 1-15: Paintings by 
Carl Werntz; Feb. 1-24: Paintings 
by Francis Fast. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
Feb. 10-Mar. 8: Artists Guild Er- 
hibition. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Feb. 11; American Old Masters; 
Paintings by John Hartell. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Toledo Museum of Art Feb.: North 
American Indian Art. 

TULSA, OKLA. 


Century Virginia 


Thorne 


Philbrook Art Center Feb. 5-Mar. 
8: Portraits of Americans, Seri- 
graphs by Guy MacCoy and Geno 
Petit; Paintings by Treva Milis; 
Prints. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute 
Feb, 3-24: Work by Artists of 
Utica and Central New York; 6th 
Annual Color Print Society Exhibi- 


tion. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 7: Etch- 
ings by Carl M. Schultheiss; Feb. 
10-Mar, 5: Annual Exhibition of 
Washington Watercolor Club; Feb. 
1-Mar. 3; Watercolors by Donald 
H. Robertson. 

Library of Congress To Mar. 15: 
Texas Centennial Exhibition. 

National Gallery of Art: New Kress 
Accessions. 

Pan American Union Fed. 3-28: Wa- 
tercolors by Pacifica Ycaza. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery and School of Art 
To Feb. 10: Paintings by Channing 
Hare. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Association Feb. 1-28: 
Watercolors by Albert Block; Carl 
Werntz Memorial Exhibition. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Feb. 1-25: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. . 

Rudolph Galleries Feb. 1-28: Group 
Exhibition. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 7o Feb. 29: 
Early American Lithographs. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Feb. 24: 
Polish Graphic Arts; Portraits 
from Permanent Collection. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
9: Paintings by Robert Gwathmey; 
Feb. 4-23: Paintings by I. Rice 
Pereira; Feb. 11-Mar. 2; Paintings 
by Kopman. 

N. M. Acquavella Galleries (38E57) 
To Feb. 9: View of New York 
by Mario Bacchelli; Feb.:. Old 
Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Feb.: 
Graphic Art. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Feb. 4-28: Paintings and 
Drawings by Kenneth Callahan. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Feb. 
4-16: Paintings by Helen Shotwell 
and Elaine Auchmoody; Prints by 
Helen Miller. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Feb. 9: Sculpture by David Hare; 
Feb. 12-Mar. 2: Paintings by Clyf- 
Jord Stili; Sculpture by Pamela 
Boden. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Feb. 6: Paintings 
by Gertrude Abercrombie; To Feb. 
7: Drawings and Watercolors by 
Chaim Gross; Feb. 7-23: Paintings 
by Robert Philipp. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) 7'o Feb. 
9: Paintings by Lewis Daniel; Feb. 
11-Mar. 2: 19th and 20th Century 
American Paintings. 

Barbizon Hotel (Lexington Ave. & 
63) To Feb. 28: Paintings by 
Sandra James. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (58th at 
Sixth) Feb.: Gouaches by Mane- 
Katz. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To Feb. 16: Paintings by 
Harriet Fitzgerald. 

Bignou Galleries (32E57) Feb. 4- 
Mar. 9: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) Feb. 
1-14: Schonbauer Sculpture. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Feb. 11- 
23: Paintings by Juanita Marbrook. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To Feb. 9: Paintings by Hedda 
Sterne; Feb. 11-23: Paintings by 
Morris Davidson. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 

17: Gold, Silver 


Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jo Feb. 
23: Paintings by Lyonel Feininger. 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Feb. 5-23: Paintings by Rudolph 


Pen. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) Feb. 4- 


Mar. 2: 
Takis. 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To Feb. 15: Paintings by Briggs 

Dyer. 
Demotte Galleries (39E51) Feb. 5- 
19: Paintings and Scuipture. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Feb. 
16: Works by Stuart Davis. 


Paintings by Nicholas 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Feb. 
5-28: Paintings by Milton Avery. 

Duveen Brothers (720 Fifth) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Feb. 4- 
17: Paintings by the 8th Street 
Art Association. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
From Feb. 9: Group Exhibition. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Feb. 4- 

17: Paintings by Mark O'Dea. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Feb. 20: 
Paintings by Mildred Koffler, Carol 
Bernard, Clara Kramer. 

Grand Central Art Galeries (55E57) 
Feb. 4-16: Paintings by Gene Alden 
Walker. 


Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Feb. 16: 
Paintings by Corrado Cagli. 

Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) To 
Feb. 22: Paintings by Ida Fisher. 


Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 

Feb.: Prints of Blitzed British 
Architecture. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Feb. 2- 
28: Paintings by Robert Jay Wolf. 

Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Feb. 4- 
23: Paintings by Edy Legrand. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Feb. 9: 
Paintings by Byron Browne; Feb. 
11-Mar. 2: Paintings by William 
Baziotes. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Feb. 
4-23; Paintings by John Koch. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Feb. 23: Paintings by Seymour 
Fogel. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Feb. 
15: Paintings by Artemesis Drefs. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Feb. 
16: Paintings by Herbert Meyer. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Feb.: Paintings by Chagall. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Feb.: Chinese Bronzes; 
Counter Reformation Prints; Mevi- 
can Pottery; From Feb. 8: Chinese 
Lowestoft; European Drawings. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 16: 14th Anniversary 
Group. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Feb. 
16; Paintings by Alexandra Pregel. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) Feb. 4- 
23: Westfield Art Association 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) “New Yorker” 
Original Cover Designs. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Feb. 17: Ballet Drawings by 
Marc Chagall; Feb.: Art of the 
South Seas. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Feb.: New Loan Evrhibi- 
tion. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth at 89) Feb. 6-24: 79th An- 
nual Exhibition American Water- 
color Society. 


National Serigraph Society (38W57) 
Feb. 4-23: Prints by Ruth Starr 
Rose and Harry Shokler. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) To Feb. 
16: Group Exhibition of Water- 
colors, Gouaches and Prints. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Feb. 11- 
28: Paintings by Ilya Bolotowsky. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Feb. 9: Paintings by Jane Peterson. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Feb.: Early American Paintings. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park at 77) Feb.: Original 
Watercolors by John James Audu- 
bon. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Feb. 
16: Paintings by Gordon Onslow 

rd 


Ford. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) From Feb. 
2: Paintings by Samuel Koch. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Feb. 
9: Paintings by Frances Reswick; 
Feb. 11-23 Paintings by Anna 
Neagoe. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Feb, 
9: Drawings by Victor Tischler; 
Feb. 9-Mar. 2; Gouaches by Vladi- 
mir Boberman. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) Feb. 
5-28: Black and White Exhibition. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Feb. 23: 
Paintings by John Masteller. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Feb. 16: 
Paintings by Patricia Phillips. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Feb.: Contemporary American Por- 
traits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) To 
Feb. 9: Watercolors by Charles 
Burchfield. 

Roko (51 Greenwich Ave.) Feb. 
10-17: Negro History Week. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Feb. 5-28: 
Paintings by Milton Avery. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Feb. 5-28: 
Paintings by Will Barnet. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Feb.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Feb.; 
Old Masters. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) 
Paintings by Cristofanetti. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Feb. 4-Mar. 2: Paintings by 
John Edward Stevens. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Feb. 5- 
Mar. 18: Contemporary Sculpture, 
Watercolors, Drawings. 

Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Feb.: 
Paintings and Works of Art. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Feb.; Old Masters. 

Young Men's Hebrew Association 
(92nd at Lexington) Fed. 8-Mar. 
8: Paintings and Watercolors by 
Aaron Berkman, 
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For Everyone a The Outstanding 


JOHN D. SLAVIN 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
Painted from life by John 
Slavin, 1940. Shown with the 
National Collection, Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


JOHN SLAVIN has distinguished himself in 
the field of American portraiture. His first 
commission was to paint the portrait of 
President Woodrow Wilson which was hung 
in the State Capitol of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where many of his later works are 
now on permanent view. 


Some of Slavin's more noteworthy paintings 
were exhibited at the National Collection, 
Smithsonian Institution; the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. C.; Pennsylvania 
Academy, Cleveland Museum, oa others. 
The Slavin portrait of John Barrymore pic- 
tured above was the last picture of the 
great actor painted from life, in the pose 
of his favorite role in the play Hamlet 
while making the famous soliloquy. 


‘A complete list of his hundreds of commis- 
sioned portraits would read like a roster of 
the greatest names in America in every 
field of endeavor. 


One of his many easel paintings, "Despair," 
for which he won a prize, was selected by 
Gari Melchers for purchase by the Virginia 
League of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Slavin has been acclaimed as art in- 
structor and critic. He has shared his vast 
knowledge of painting to a small group of 
private students in his studio which is lo- 
cated at 118 North Third St., Richmond, Va. 


NOTED AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 


RECOMMENDS 


QE 


OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


® 
Mr. Slavin writes: 


“| have always preferred Grumbacher 
Finest Oil Colors because of their 
permanency, quality and brilliancy." 


“‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Profession- 

al League.” 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ material 
dealer and your fav- 
orite medium, and we 
will mail you free 
“1946” Reprint mail- 
ings of noted Amer- 
ican artists at work 
with two full plates 
” 4” in color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS 





KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 


1846 EXHIBITION 


VIEW OF NEW YORK 
En y | BY 


LEGRAND MARIO 
BACCHELLI 


F A 
ebruary 4-23 THROUGH FEBRUARY 9 


ACQUAVELLA 


Galleries 
38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York + 720 Fifth Avenue 
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